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THE DETERMINATION OF HUMAN ENDS. 


ETWEEN the scientific theorist, and the man of practical 

or imaginative ideals, there has tended to be a standing 
quarrel. It is crystallized in the familiar formula of opposition 
between what ought to be, and what is—a distinction which 
the scientist in his zeal for extending the province of ordered 
and rational apprehension feels himself continually led to ques- 
tion, and which the common man stubbornly refuses to give up. 
I am in a way setting out in the first place to give reasons for 
the belief that this opposition is an unavoidable one, and that 
science can never hope to bring ideals wholly within the scope 
of its special methods. The matter can most easily be ap- 
proached in terms of the social ideal. Nowadays such ideals 
have come to be, possibly, the biggest thing on our intellectual 
horizon. Nevertheless, among the more academic intellectual 
tendencies, there is often visible a reaction in the opposite direc- 
tion. And this disposition to adopt a tone of patronage and 
rebuke toward flaming enthusiasms and to confine the imagina- 
tion rather to the sober task of catching the drift of the working 
laws of things as they are, the continued endeavor to beat back 
man’s faith in his own ideal demands by calling to his mind their 
factual character, their relativity, their dependence on imper- 
sonal conditions, is perhaps natural and unavoidable. Still, if 
science is to persist in taking thus the whole situation in hand, 
there is a difficult question which she is bound to answer. She 
must let us know clearly how she proposes on her own part to 
go to work to formulate the ends which mankind shall follow— 
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a task for which she has clearly made herself in such a case 
responsible. 

In answer to this, it has sometimes been found sufficient merely 
to refer to the world of fact. But clearly, when we once free 
ourselves from the first naive provincialism of our own particular 
church or party or national affiliations, and look at the world, 
what we find is a vast confusion of conflicting cross currents of 
opinion and action; no single great and unquestioned sweep of 
tendency exists, outside the pages of the tidy-minded historical 
philosopher. What we need, in addition, is some clear mark 
that distinguishes between tendencies all equally existent. Our 
best card would doubtless be to discover some note of necessity, 
of deductive certainty; but if it should turn out that we have 
to fall back instead upon a merely. empirical difference, there is 
only one obvious place in which to look for this, and that is in 
the character of dominance, success, quantitative superiority. 
This has a certain backing in a popular attitude which is notor- 
iously common. It is what is called ‘getting on the band 
wagon.’ Much of the prevalent talk about progress, civiliza- 
tion, manifest destiny and the like, means just this, that we 
shall decide the line we are to take by looking about us to see 
what actually seems to be getting the upper hand, to be the 
biggest thing going, and then shall cast in our lot with it as that 
which appears likeliest to carry us to success. 

As a genuine and defensible principle of choice, this has obvious 
drawbacks. To begin with, it is far from getting rid of the 
ambiguity in the situation. To pick the winner in the move- 
ments of the day is no simple task. Very noisy tendencies, 
tendencies stamped with approval by the trend of popular elec- 
tions, tendencies that in a variety of ways seem for the moment 
to have the best of it, it may indeed be possible to discover; 
but this will hardly be held a sufficiently enlightening way for 
an intelligent being to decide upon his duty. And when we 
bring in the time element, the possibility of applying the criterion 
is seriously limited. How long is the tendency to have kept 
advancing, just how many votes must it capture, before it shall 
have proved itself the law of the world? Asa matter of fact, 
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one has no way of deciding, at any rate without a digested 
philosophy of history; and that is a thing which the average man 
is not likely to have at all, and which the learned have in too 
great a variety to be serviceable. If success, then, means 
apparent and temporary success, it is a criterion that is palpably 
inadequate. If it means success in the long run, then, granting 
an initial assumption that the run has by this time been long 
enough to settle matters, I see nothing for it but to wait still 
further for the historians and sociologists to agree on what is 
the real trend of history, while taking the risk also that even 
then their judgment may have gone astray; or else—and this 
would seem the sounder logic—to recognize that the things 
which show the clearest title to permanence and success are the 
oldest and longest established things, and so take tradition as 
our guide. 

There is a second reason also for questioning the appeal to 
success, and that is the fact that it has to the average man a 
distinctly unheroic flavor. It is frankly opportunism. Now if 
opportunism means simply that one must make use of circum- 
stances to attain his end, and so adopt the method which seems 
most available at the moment, this is no more than the dictate of 
practical good sense. But if it means choosing our ends in the 
same way, or rather leaving them to be chosen for us by the 
march of events, it has in the past had none too good a name. 
It is this which on a large scale the principle would seem to 
prescribe. When a movement is young and helpless, and needs 
every assistance, stand aloof, for you have no way of telling as 
yet whether it is sound or not. When it has proved that it is 
bound to succeed anyhow without you, then is the moment to 
declare for it. There has always been something of a prejudice 
in favor of a different attitude. How else could what is even 
now best have made head against the brute immensity and 
inertia of the world? Every cause must once have been young. 
If it cannot approve itself until it has already shown that it will 
succeed, how is it ever to make a start? It is surely not man’s 
business to find out how the wind is blowing, and then add his 
own breath to swell it; somehow he is clearly called upon to be 
master of his fate. 
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Now it may be said that this is relevant only in case we 
suppose that social and ethical tendencies are arrived at simply 
through empirical observation, and that it falls to the ground 
if science is able to arrive at real causal and necessary laws. 
And, to begin with what is clearest, there is one case where it 
may be admitted to be possible to forecast deductively the condi- 
tions of the future. The biological conditions of the continued 
life of individuals, and of the species as that is distinguished from 
society, set the extreme limit to the possibilities of human 
nature and institutions. But how little sufficient such laws 
are in themselves will be evident when we reflect, that all the 
immensely variegated forms that human working ideals take 
must in some measure have met these conditions, or they would 
not now be in evidence. But, when we ask, further, to what 
extent we can go beyond this, the answer would not seem to be 
clear. At once there begin to step in notions, not of life, but 
the best life, the most widely extended 





of certain kinds of life 
life, the fullest life; and the biological necessity for these is 
something short of self-evident. 

If we try to locate more definitely the source of those laws which 
have been actually suggested as a means of deducing social, as 
opposed to biological characters and forms, there is, so far as I 
can clearly understand it, only one well-defined answer,—the 
notion of adaptation to environment through the law of selection. 
But this notion depends for its plausibility largely upon a par- 
ticular assumption. To be sure, we have a true principle of 
causation here. But anything whatever of course must have 
its cause; the question is whether these causes can be counted 
on to continue producing their effects. Certain biological condi- 
tions must be met, otherwise the whole problem lapses; but has 
the effect of the environment anything like the same intellectual 
compulsion? I say, only on one condition, that we arrest our 
conception of the environment, and make it a fixed and known 
limit or goal toward which change is supposed to be directed. 
The moment the notion is recognized as a fluid one, essentially 
relative to an organism in itself extremely unstable, the whole 


matter of prediction loses its force. To indulge in prophecy in 
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terms of a goal which shifts with every step of the progress 
towards it, would seem rather a waste of good time and energy. 
With every extension of man’s powers and knowledge, even his 
physical environment automatically enlarges; and when the 
social environment is brought in, the fluidity of the concept 
becomes still more obvious. Thus, if one were trying to formulate 
purely objective tendencies, he would very likely be led to 
prophesy that when so-called inferior peoples come in contact 
with more civilized ones, they will tend to degenerate and dis- 
appear. But, if we take this as something inevitable, which 
therefore calls for acquiescence or for active codperation, we are 
at once halted by the question whether it might not easily 
be quite otherwise. So long as dominant races have the same 
ideals that they commonly have had, we may expect the same 
results; but conceivably they might change their whole attitude 
and methods. In other words, we have a way of distinguishing 
in social and ethical affairs the permanent from the superficial 
trend only when we take the social environment as a fixed and 
calculable quantity; and this means also taking as fixed a so- 
called human nature in terms of its present dominant traits. 
In point of fact, the very proposal here misinterprets the purpose 
of science. The business of science is not absolute, but condi- 
tional prediction. The disposition to regard it as a form of 
clairvoyance, a means of peering into the future, in the deter- 
ministic sense, is to lose sight of its more significant value. It is 
true that to some slight extent science may predict the inevitable 
in this absolute way, in connection, say, with the larger opera- 
tions of nature that are beyond our control. But such cases 
are themselves a sufficient indication that its justification lies 
elsewhere. If a collision in space were destined to destroy this 
planet, scientific foreknowledge of the fact would be a plain 
nuisance. Only as it gives a cue for human action does science 
mean to us anything at all important,—in so far, that is, as 
there are significant consequences which are not determined, 
but can be escaped. And for the most part not only the conse- 
quences, but the event itself, is hypothetical. The point of 
prediction is not that certain things must inevitably happen, 
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but, quite the contrary, that we are able to escape anything 
merely happening to us, and so escape the inevitable. In other 
words, the place of science in life is clearly a means to an end, 
and the end science itself is quite incompetent to set. An end 
is a thing that appeals to us as having importance or value; 
and values I see no way of enforcing in scientific terms. To be 
sure, appreciations may be brought indirectly in a sense within 
the realm of science; but they cease thereby actually to have 
value, or at least the same value; and with this loss their 
sovereign and legislative function disappears. The science of 
aesthetics, if there be such a thing, does not feel aesthetic values; 
these are outward facts to it, whereas in life their whole effective- 
ness depends on their being appreciated in feeling. A value is 
always something personal, and in the last resort undebateable; 
as Mr. Chesterton remarks, you cannot argue with the choice 
of the soul. The prestige of scientific method carries no weight 
whatever if the assumption of worth itself is once in question. 
One who accepts the scientific standpoint must submit to 
scientific reasoning; but if anyone, say a poet, were to deny that 
science is a fitting occupation for a man of sense, it would be 
utterly impossible to use scientific methods to refute him. The 
scientist can only point mutely to the self-evident value of 
science, precisely as the poet presupposes the self-evident value 
of poetry. 

Now this suggests of course the alternative to either science 
or history as the final determiner of values or ideals. It is to 
human nature that we are to look, in the form of immediate 
appreciations of worth—subjective appreciations if you please, 
—and human nature considered in the light of its empirical 
character as a growing fact, which only gradually and tentatively 
comes after this fashion to a knowledge of itself. Science, in 
trying to make what has been, or what at present is, the standard 
for the future, is emasculating the idea of evolution. Mere 
change, in the form of a continual recombination of old elements, 
is not evolution; it leaves out the important fact of variation. 
A variation is something novel. To try to show that there is 
nothing in it which was not already there before is to deny 
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variation. And variation therefore, if it takes place, is concretely 
incalculable in terms of the processes which precede and do not 
contain it. It is a new departure, and has actually to show 
what difference it is going to make before we can sum this up 
completely in a new set of empirical formulae. And in ideals 
we seem to have precisely the variations which serve as the most 
significant instruments of human and social evolution. Varia- 
tions are individual, and so, in their origin, are ideals. The 
point of an ideal lies in the fact, first, that it has still to be 
realized, and so is a novel element in factual experience, and, 
secondly, that it goes back for its motivation to a personal 
demand. The force of an ideal depends, not on my finding it 
true, but on my insistence that it shall be true; and this insistence 
sometimes may seem to be against precedent, against history, 
and the massed experience of mankind. It is a demand which 
I find in myself, not in nature or society. How indeed would 
progress be conceivable were it not for this budding forth in 
human nature of new insights and cravings, which thereupon 
try to constrain nature to their bidding? And whatever cooler 
and more critical minds may have to say, mankind seems likely 
to continue honoring such ideals, because it realizes, however 
vaguely, that out of them comes all the possibility of a higher 
good than has yet been attained. The sober caution of science, 
on the contrary, however admirable it may be in its own sphere, 
or even, as a corrective in practical life, is bound, when it is 
pressed too far, to leave the impression of over-timidity. It 
does too little justice to the free, living intellect of man. It 
bids us wait too much on occasion, be too timorous of risks, too 
distrustful of ourselves and our far-glancing intuitions, to appeal 
strongly to the perennial element in man’s nature which longs 
for the world of adventure and which in his heart he admires 
and regrets even in the days when literature, and poetry, and 
religion, and enthusiasms generally, may seem to be giving place 
to the prim correctness of a philosophy that will take no steps 
for which it cannot give itself the most convincing reasons, and 
that will never believe the world is on its side until it can find 
its proof in brute and accomplished fact. 
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But now, after urging that the final motive for our choice is not 
objective but subjective, that it depends upon an incalculable 
impulse in ourselves,-and that in the end we must trust ourselves 
and not the world, and have faith that what we want the world 
is willing to give on condition that we are prepared to wrest it 
by force even against odds, I am ready to agree that we may and 
should correct the interpretation of our wishes by the widest 
knowledge we can get of the way the world works. Unless we 
can find at least that the conditions of its satisfaction are present 
in the world, we have no right to retain it. So too when we have 
to deal with causes that have been in the world some time 
already, and have failed to make their way, we can pronounce, 
though even here with caution, that their continued ill-success 
seems to point to a lack of those objectively favorable conditions 
apart from which idealism becomes sentimentalism. This affords 
no ground for condemning what is in any true sense a new 
departure. But here again, if we find that we are calling for a 
new departure, and cannot back our own will by appeal to large 
social tendencies, in all likelihood we should do well to scrutinize 
ourselves more closely, and raise seriously the question whether 
it is real insight, or mere self conceit and crankiness, that is 
urging us. In point of fact, the greater prophets have usually 
been more conscious of their community with the past than of 
their own originality; and an insistence on novelty, on being 
advanced and ahead of one’s age, is apt to be a bad sign. In 
the end, indeed, the deciding vote is with ourselves. If there is 
to be anything new and better in human life, some one must at 
some time begin it. It may be that the task is ours, and there 
is no sign of our mission except an unescapable sense of inner 
compulsion. To be sure, we take the risk. But that in itself 
is not irrationality; it may be only courage. And in the end, 
the long run, the scientific mind will judge us. If finally the 
effort comes to nothing, if it can get no point of attachment to 
reality sufficient to make it go, then its lack of success will 
inevitably be used to condemn it. My demand is not a proof 
that the ideal is justified, but only a reason that I should try 
to justify it. I should recognize that I am fallible, and to prove 
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that my ideal is right I must make good. But neither is the 
scientific test infallible, simply because, no matter how long it 
waits, there is still more time coming in which things will happen; 
and one of the things may be the reversal of what has seemed 
hitherto the settled direction of the world’s movement. Between 
the two fallibilities, I see no way of methodic and scientific 
decision; which means that it must be left after all in the last 
resort to a personal decree, with its source in the manner of man 
I am, tempered however, it is to be hoped, both by knowledge 
and by common sense. But my main point is, again, that the 
two tests are made primarily for different occasions. The 
difference between the long run, and the short run, is the dif- 
ference between an academic historical judgment on the past, 
and a starting point for new action and choice. The objective, 
the scientific judgment has the former purpose. It is final only 
in so far as a given choice has fallen below the level of a live 
alternative, has become dead and embalmed in the past. In our 
actual choosing, it may create a burden of proof. But in itself 
it is not, and is not meant to be, a final determiner of action. 
It must always leave open the possibility of a new turn to 
affairs which is a pure variation, a sport, a thing essentially 
individual and personal. And until the world has stopped 
growing, or until we are able to forecast the form it is to have 
when it does stop growing, the last word at any given moment 
of choice must be spoken, not by knowledge, but by a personal 
faith and demand,—by an ideal, that is, not in terms of an 
absolute and supernatural ‘ought,’ but as a personal and 
individual ‘ought’ irreducible to the formulas of objective fact 
or law. 

It may perhaps be suspected that the bias which I am trying 
to justify as existing back of our practical choices, is not absent 
in my own choice of a philosophic standpoint. What it amounts 
to is perhaps describable as a preference for what might be called 
progressivism, or temporalism, or some such title; and a distrust, 
accordingly, of that form of the more conservative temper 
which commonly lies back of philosophic rationalism. And if I 
may turn briefly from the scientist to the philosopher, I am 
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compelled to believe that it is quite as impossible to determine 
concretely our ends by philosophic as by scientific reason. A 
short time ago I listened to a very eloquent sermon in which 
the preacher was endeavoring to point out how we may escape 
from the futilities and crowding narrowness of a life in time, and 
attain toa more permanent sense of worth. And his main sugges- 
tion, as I recall it, was two-fold: on the spiritual side we are 
released from time by a vision of truth, which is timeless and 
unchanging; and on the practical side, by identifying ourselves 
with some institutional form of life, which shall absorb into itself 
our small efforts, and give them consistency and lasting quality. 
I should be far from questioning the value of such thoughts; 
and yet they appear to me to fall short. To me, reason seems 
not the vision of eternal truth; it is the progressive attempt to 
realize, by adjusting it to the conditions of its exercise, a constant 
new stream of appreciative insight into what shall have satisfying 
worth for life, which must come, therefore, not from an intel- 
lectual perception of truths, but primarily from the unfolding 
of an inner nature, which at each new step sees things differently 
because it feels them differently. Truth may be vital, or it 
may be unutterably trivial; and which of the two it is will depend 
not on itself, but on its relation tc these wants of which we 
slowly grow aware. So I find myself rather sympathetic with 
the radical, the enthusiast, the rebel and individualist. For a 
philosophy of absolute reason, on the contrary, the end would 
seem to be given. Our business is not to elicit it by experimenting 
—trationally of course—with our lives, but to see it, to direct the 
mind to the unchanging aspects of its intuitive certainty. But 
the consequence would seem to be, either that in order to main- 
tain its claim to finality the end has to be put in such abstract 
form as to become a mere schema compatible with almost any 
working ideal of life, or else that, if it is to gain content, and at 
the same time escape condemnation as an arbitrary caprice of 
the individual, it must find reason embodied in the actual, and 
attain significance, as the preacher advised, by subjecting per- 
sonal insight and initiative to the authority of institutions. 
Now I realize that it may be no argument to anyone else, but 
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it is a perfectly good reason to me that I don’t want to sink 
myself in institutions. For the other and competing attitude 
one may think of Hegel, or even better perhaps, for the practical 
side, of Coleridge. For Coleridge, and the rationally-minded 
man of whom he is peculiarly the type, our true starting point in 
the practical field is, not indeed abstract principles of reason, but 
the philosophic idea implicit in the concrete institution. The 
truth of this is proved progressively by its success in rendering 
intelligible the facts in detail; and similarly it supplies an 
immanent principle of criticism, rather than an arbitrary and 
personal one, for testing and rejecting whatever is out of harmony 
with itself. It offers consequently for Coleridge the only real 
formula for progress. It frees us from the pressure of the 
accidental and the unessential, and leaves the way open for 
rational reform; while on the other hand it appeared to him 
equally to justify a sane conservatism, as against that ‘“‘ madness 
of ignorant vanity and reckless obstinacy”’’ which was pushing 
the British Constitution towards democracy. If this is put in 
sufficiently general terms, there is doubtless much sound philos- 
ophy here. But, when we look more closely, we see that after 
all it supplies a foundation for progress, only in so far as we are 
satisfied to limit progress to the better realization of insights 
already achieved and embodied in human life. And it strikes 
me that it is at least significant that reason, so interpreted, did 
not prevent Coleridge from being a singularly unlucky prophet 
of political events. Looked at in the retrospect, we may allow 
that the intelligent and well-meaning conservatism of men of 
Coleridge’s type has a valuable purpose to serve; but it is not 
just the service that it thinks itself performing. It acts, that is, 
as a brake upon the wheels of progress, which might, conceivably, 
be in danger otherwise of going too recklessly ahead. On par- 
ticular issues nature is perpetually falsifying its predictions. 
Institutions which it has held up as the keystone of the social 
structure disappear, and society still hangs together; the things 
happen which were to produce universal ruin, and men still go 
about their business. And then the next issue comes up, and 
with unquenchable zeal and confidence this too is defended from 
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the encroachments of inexorable Time. The task, it may be 
granted, is one that needs doing, though it is perhaps a drawback 
that it seems so often to require a belief in the intellectual 
finality of one’s own position, which one has only to live a 
sufficient number of years to find disproved by the course of 
events. Meanwhile it is not hard to understand that a different 
sort of person will be dissatisfied with the task of always pulling 
back, and will prefer to identify his interest with the issues that 
the future seems more likely to approve. For that change of 
some sort there is bound to be, would seem of all prophecies to 
be about the safest. And how the direction and issue is to 
be determined, again, I for one cannot conceive, unless we go 
back of institutional reason to those personal springs of conduct 
which, to be sure, need rationalizing, but which nevertheless 
in themselves are ultimate facts, that set the direction, and 
supply the motive power, of all our ends. In trying to justify 
what I prefer, inevitably I reach a point where the only thing 
left for me to say is that I prefer it. If one man likes the sense 
of attained results, of culture, and reflection on the past, and 
all the perquisites of an untroubled life and a settled order of 
things, and another likes adventure and struggle and the leaving 
behind of goals once reached, who is to say that one ideal is 
more reasonable than the other? A’s world is unreasonable 
to B, because B doesn’t like it; but with quite the same justifica- 
tion, B’s will seem unreasonable to A. The will that things 
shall not change except within prescribed limits, that ends shall 
be confined to accepted insights, is just as much a personal will 
as that of the most inveterate anarchist or romanticist; it simply 
is under the disadvantage of failing to recognize itself as such, and 
of thinking that the perception of a truth is no different from its 
acceptance as a worthy object of endeavor; so that the rational 
objectivity of the former attitude can be transferred without 
change to the latter. 

I have been arguing so far that our aims are set for us not by 
events, or by law, but by ourselves. We are not in the grip of a law 
of progress; progress itself depends upon new and untried expres- 


sions of creative spontaneity centering in individuals. But here 
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the scientist may return to his contention. Asa matter of fact, 
he may say, however we may struggle to effect our wishes, we 
find in the end that we are borne on by larger currents which 
we cannot effectively resist. Possibly we cannot discover what 





concretely these are to bring about before the issue,—cannot, 
that is, use them for prediction. But nevertheless we are their 
creatures, and will in the end have done their bidding, not our 
own. 

What I should have to say to this, in addition, is most easily 
approached by trying to give a slightly more specific formula- 
tion to my former thesis. Without attempting an adequate 
analysis, there are two main forms which effective working ideals 
in human history have taken. A wave of emotional expansion 
will sometimes pass from man to man, altering the relative scale 
of importance in the effective motives for action, discovering 
to the most prosaic unexpected springs of feeling, and producing 
conspicuous, if not always lasting, results. ‘There are individuals 
whose ideals take constitutionally this simple emotional form; 
they represent the vague aspiration after a state of affairs that 
shall give play to some specialized and dominant trait, which 
thereupon is recommended to others in a way that aims pri- 
marily to disturb, by the mere force of contagion, the balance 
of emotional preference. The traditional method of the pulpit 
takes often this line; such also is the method of the jingo, the 
aesthete, the vivid sentimentalist of every sort. The defect of 
such an ideal is of course its uncertainty and lack of staying 
power, as well as its generally clamorous, short-sighted, and 
impenetrable quality of mind. 

But if we are dissatisfied with the narrowness of ideals inspired 
by dominant impulses and emotions, we are already directed to 
another possibility. The rational ideal is simply the opening up 
of an insight into what shall constitute a more comprehensive 
and entire satisfaction and attainment, through a truer under- 
standing of our nature. Such an enlargement of understanding 
will of course involve some shift in the relative importance of 
instinctive dispositions, but not in the way primarily of a mere 
emotional urge. Owing to the fact that commonly there are 
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no essentially new elements or motives involved, the possi- 
bilities of novelty here may be overlooked. We have had, for 
example, many labored arguments to prove that there was nothing 
original in Jesus’ teaching. This aspect goes back to the Old 
Testament, this to Hillel, this to the Essenes; and the wonder 
grows accordingly that it ever should have been heard of outside 
of Palestine,—must we not have been misreading history all the 
time when we supposed that there actually was such a thing as 
Christianity and the Christian ideal? What is overlooked is 
the possibility that the new element may be just in the process 
of fusion. It is the necessary condition of success and expansion 
that there should be nothing fundamentally involved which, 
through its common presence in other men, cannot make a wide 
appeal; esoteric ideals are negligible. But if we, the multitude 
of the imitative and the uninspired, think that this does away 
with originality, and that the mere owning of the raw material 
of human nature, and its shared insights from the past, enables 
us to create a new and effective ideal, we have only to sit down 
and try. 

But now if we find the essence of the genuine ideal not in mere 
feeling or wanting, but in a clearer understanding of ourselves, 
and of all that we are and want, we have at hand also the instru- 
ment which may free the ideal from subservience to the laws of 
necessity. One need not deny that such laws have actually 
ruled human life. But the moment man recognizes this, the 
means of freedom has been put into his hands. Statistics, for 
example, reveal a vast number of such laws, which are apt when 
our attention is first called to them to leave upon the mind a 
rather appalling sense of mysterious and stern fatality. Of 
course such a feeling is unjustified. If we can discover the 
actual causes which lead now to such a result, then we can, if 
there is any general demand for it, alter the statistics indefinitely. 
The so-called economic interpretation of history is an attempt 
thus to show on a large scale how all the aspects of man’s life are 
the unintended outcome of a mutual interplay between given 
instincts and habits, and the conditions of the surrounding 
world. Now it is doubtless so that very many of our habits and 
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beliefs in the past have been the outcome of such an interplay; 
they are, in a well-defined sense of the word, necessitated. But 
it is just the difference of the present age that it is learning 
gradually to take control of its own destiny, instead of leaving 
this to economic forces. And it has the chance of doing this 
precisely when it comes to see what has been happening in the 
past; recognizing this, the influence no longer operates auto- 
matically. One may find an illustration in the new art of adver- 
tising and salesmanship, especially in its earlier days. This 
was a conscious attempt to do within a limited field what 
catch us when 





nature is supposed to be doing on a vaster scale, 
we were not looking, and lead us to do something—in this case 
buy what the advertiser had to sell—which previously we had 
not been conscious that we wanted to do, and for reasons of 
which we equally were unaware. But the theory was inclined 
to overlook one important detail, that to succeed it must cover 
its tracks. People may be able to manage me so long as I do not 
suspect that I am being managed, but they must be very careful 
not to let me into the secret. I make my purchase at a shop, and 
the clerk asks me, “‘ What else ?’’ Theoretically I am supposed 
to respond unconsciously to the suggestion, and think up another 
purchase; actually it only prompts me to answer, ‘‘ Nothing,’’ and 
leave the store, even if there is some other article that I very 
earnestly desire. Now substitute mother-nature for the adver- 
tising expert, and we have the same essential situation. Science, 
in stealing from nature the secret of how she has fooled us in the 
past, has put it out of her power to keep on fooling us in the 
future. 

The practical conclusion of all this is, that no controversy is 
worth getting into which does not start by making clear what 
it is that each of the contending parties is after, and think 
desirable in the outcome. Reason may help arrange a com- 
promise when once this point is settled, but not otherwise. 
What usually we do, on the contrary, is to assume that of course 
everybody wants the same thing that we do, and then proceed 
to show that we alone know the way to get it. It is this which 
vitiates, for example, a good share of the literature of eugenics, 
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as an infallible method of securing the right sort of human being, 
without the smallest agreement, or indeed more than the most 
cursory consideration, as to what sort of a human being we want. 
It is about the implications of this for philosophy that I shall 
confine myself in what I have still to say. 

One thing which helps explain, as Professor James in particular 
has pointed out, why philosophers are so constantly at cross 
purposes, is that they have commonly supposed themselves to 
be without bias, a transparent medium through which pass 
unrefracted the rays of celestial reason. They may sometimes 
have a suspicion that their colleagues are not quite as free from 
prejudice as they ought to be; but this casts no doubt upon their 
ideal of the philosopher. Now I am not sure I know what in 
theory the ideal philosopher ought to be, but I think I have a 
fairly accurate notion of what the actual philosopher is; and I 
do not remember to have come across any whose results seemed 
to me freed from his extra-logical predilections and approvals. 
Every once in a while we have, with more or less pomp and 
acclaim, a new philosophy appearing which is to eliminate sub- 
jective differences, and by an infallible method separate out 
simon-pure philosophic truth from all spurious brands. The 
recent return to logic, in some of its expressions, would seem to 
be the latest of these. Now I suppose that one could get together 
a number of logical truths on which men could be made to agree 
if they understood them, provided one is not particular about 
what the truths are so long as they are true. But there is a 
point which all such endeavors are apt to overlook,—that 
the fact that, if people will agree to define philosophy in a certain 
way, it may lead to a growing approximation, does not show that 
they will be content so to define it. If a man has, in a virulent 
form, the mathematical or logical mind, he may be willing to 
exclude from the philosopher’s task all those less absolute beliefs 
which center about our emotional and practical satisfactions. 
People who feel the same way will follow him in this, and those 
who feel differently will not, which leaves the situation very 
much as it was before. And my point is, again, that to refuse 
to see that there is a limit to logical compulsion here, and an 
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ultimate interest and direction which from the logical standpoint 
is arbitrary,—that the man, in other words, as well as his logic, 
is constitutive in philosophy,—is to limit one’s usefulness through 
a lack of self knowledge. 

But if this is so, it is said, does it not put a quietus at once 
upon all hopes for a final agreement in philosophy? I should 
answer in the first place: Well, isn’t it still true that as a matter 
of fact philosophers are not agreed, and that they do have various 
notions of what even is desirable? What do you propose to do 
about this? How shall the fact be changed? The most obvious 
answer I have already referred to, and, for myself, rejected. 
Doubtless there will always continue to appear the notion that 
somewhere discoverable in the universe is a chain of close-knit 
reasoning which, starting from premises that no one can deny, 
will lead to conclusions that no one can escape. But surely the 
philosopher who today really expects to convert all his fellow- 
philosophers in such a fashion has a faith which is a little naive. 
Besides representing, statistically, a high degree of improbability, 
it will seem to some also to be a wrong ideal, because a singularly 
unexhilarating one. Philosophy to them is an adventure. It 
is man’s attempt to adjust himself on a grand scale to the uni- 
verse; and it carries with it therefore the tentativeness, the 
possibility of blind alleys, the slow ripening and competitive 
experimentation, which is incident to the process of self-discovery. 
They would rather resent a world which marked down too 
strictly, by a ready-made rule of reason, the lines along which 
they are to make their quest. 

But now it does not follow that even on such a showing the 
faith in an ultimate truth is bound to be defeated. Unless belief 
attends only on logic, this brute fact of his individual nature 
which gives a man a bias, may still itself be quite adequate to 
assure him permanent confidence in the results to which that 
bias points,—a much surer ground, indeed, than if he were 
wholly dependent on the vicissitudes of logical argument. 
Now this is where the most of us actually stand. When we 
express our faith that there is one truth that in the end must 
conquer, what of course we mean is that it is our own philosophy 
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that adumbrates this truth, and that philosophers are to com- 
promise, and get together, by all coming round to our view. 
And within limits this is perfectly healthy and proper. Indeed, 
what I have all the time been maintaining is that, in the philo- 
sophic as well as in the practical field, all that any of us can do 
is to attain his own best insight, and then to fight for it; and 
we shall not fight effectively unless we believe that we are right, 
and our fellow wrong. But there is something further to be 
said. Not only does the recognition that philosophic as well 
as practical persuasion has its roots in personal judgments on 
life that differ in different men, not justify of necessity the 
conclusion that the discrepancy must be eternal, but it is, | am 
inclined to think, the only real ground for the faith that philos- 
ophers may some time get together. When I say that the 
world is a field of battle for competing ideals, whose final source 
is in the fact,—to be accepted, not deduced,—of a personal 
sense of value, I do not imply that these are given and un- 
changeable. On the contrary, I have already indicated my 
belief that they are subject indefinitely to development, and that 
the first step to the rational control of this development is to 
get them clearly before the mind as elements in the situation. 
Now one thing there is in particular, when we do this, that 
might very well make us have less confidence in the finality of 
our own bias. This is just the fact that we find other people, 
equally intelligent with ourselves to all appearance, with a 
different bias. This discovery might, to be sure, have a result 
not altogether favorable to the interests I have been trying to 
defend. It might break down my confidence in my own ends, 
and leave me in that state of mind which Carlyle hated so whole- 
heartedly under the name of “tolerance.” There has often 
been, it cannot be doubted, a difficulty felt in holding together 
in the mind enthusiasm for an idea, and the admission that there 
are other ideas afloat equally worth attention. The enthusiast 
has tended to be the fanatic, surest of his ground when most 
certain of his opponent's viciousness or imbecility. ‘No society,’ 
writes Canon Hannay in a recent book on America, ‘can be both 
enthusiastic and free,’ meaning that the surer a man is of the 
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importance of his own beliefs, the less he will be willing to allow 
an open field to others. I grant that this usually has been the 
case. The earnest man has been the self-sufficient and intolerant 
man, and tolerance has been gained commonly at the expense 
of conviction. But I cannot see the necessity for this. I don’t 
see why it is not possible to recognize that it takes all sorts of 
people to make a world, that most sorts have their relative 
justification, and their contribution without which the world 
would be the poorer; and at the same time not give up the worth 
of one’s own ideal demands. So when I come to realize the 
variety of human interests that have helped determine philos- 
ophy, I need not at all lose faith in the one which is my own; 
but I may, and I think I should, be less dogmatically certain of 
its full adequacy and finality. I might say to myself: ‘ Well, I 
can see I never shall be satisfied unless these interests of mine 
are taken care of: but then here is B too; he is not quite a fool; 
and if he disagrees with me so totally, it may be that he has 
hold of something I have overlooked.’ And if philosophers 
generally, instead of ignoring fundamental presuppositions in 
terms of the personal interest which guides them, and obstinately 
repeating over and over again their favorite form of dialectic, 
were to sit down and compare notes, and ask in a conciliatory 
spirit whether their ends might not somehow be found com- 
patible, it is conceivable to me that philosophy might, in the 
course of time, come to resemble less a cockpit, and more a 
coéperative undertaking. But at least this cannot come about 
unless we first recognize the need; until we no longer are disposed 
to deny the obligations of our logic to personal motives and ends, 
or, admitting these, to follow our natural and unregenerate instinct 
to take our own first outlook as the only possible one for a rational 
being, which gives us the right to look down with scorn upon 
any one whose different sense of the relative importance of things 
has shaped his beliefs to a different end. 

I may add just a word to indicate what it seems to me per- 
sonally would be the metaphysical direction in which this would 
point. It suggests, at least, as the ultimate assumption we 
cannot get behind, something different from the common pre- 
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supposition of rationalism,—not reason, namely, but that 
empirical fact, a reasoning being—man—a being with a more 
or less determinate nature in an environing world, which it is 
his business to learn to know, and then to use for the progressive 
attainment of the ends which, through the same process of em- 
pirical experience, he comes gradually to realize. But both 
alike, knowledge and progress, the philosopher can understand 
and give unity to, only by tracing them back to their source, 
in the form of active dispositions and tendencies to thought and 
action, in the unitary life of that empirical being who for each 
man is himself, and so is, in terms of himself and his subjective 
seal of approval, rather than of scientific fact or of objective 
reason, at any given moment the court of last resort. 
A. K. ROoGErs. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 














WAS PLATO AN ASCETIC? 


HIS question has been suggested by a striking passage in 
Mr. R. W. Livingstone’s recent book The Greek Genius 
and its Meaning to us. Plato is there selected as an exception 
to that ‘note of humanism’ which belonged to his race: ‘Though 
in a thousand ways Plato is a Greek of the Greeks, in all that is 
most distinctive in his thought he is so far a heretic that if 
Hellenism had been a persecuting religion it would have been 
bound to send him to the stake. . . . His words might have 
been inscribed in the cells of Christian hermits to justify and 
sustain them in the austere asceticism of their retirement from 
the world.”” This is a bold, and a very arresting, breach with 
the usual opinion; yet I think most people will be surprised by 
the extent to which evidence can be adduced in its favor. It is 
plain, of course, that to place Plato definitely among the ascetics 
involves large discounting of some of his dialogues in the light 
of others which we take to be more faithfui to his deepest thought. 
Nietzsche called him praeéxistent-christlich, but readers of the 
Protagoras and the Republic will want much persuasion before 
they agree that the author was next of kin to the saints of the 
desert. I propose in this paper to look at some of the more 
significant passages on the subject, passages especially from the 
Gorgias and the Philebus, and to ask whether they can be 
harmonized. 

What are the chief points of interest in a philosopher’s view of 
pleasure? They are four: Does he regard pleasure as the good? 
Does he regard it as a good? Does he admit differences of kind 
or only differences of degree? How does he apply his vaiuation 
of pleasure in building up his moral system? 

I doubt whether Plato’s answer to these questions can be 
stated with real consistency. We must of course allow some 
natural development between his earlier and his later writings, 
and we must carefully note the limits within which each 
view is explicitly affirmed. Nor must we forget the changing 
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circumstances both in his own temperament, and in external 
affairs, which affect every writer upon social science. But these 
are allowances which we always make when we are concerned, 
not with a precise legal document, but with a living and growing 
philosophy. 

One dialogue, the Protagoras, seems to be through and 

through hedonistic. In sections 351-358 we might fancy we 
were reading John Stuart Mill. The argument runs as fol- 
lows: pleasure is, by common consent, a sine qua non of the 
good life; why not admit that everything is valued, and must 
be valued, just in proportion to its pleasantness? We choose 
the painful only as a means to some greater pleasure, we reject 
the pleasurable only because the painful consequences which 
we foresee make immediate gratification not worth while. To 
deliberately choose that in which we see a surplus of pain is 
psychologically impossible; where we seem to do so we have 
committed an error of judgment. The phrase ‘overcome by 
pleasure’ is meaningless, for there is no antagonistic principle 
for pleasure to overcome; we move always and everywhere along 
the resultant line of competing pleasurable allurements. And like 
the sick man we may refuse our medicine because it is unpleasant. 
Often indeed we prefer a smaller but immediate to a greater 
but more remote pleasure; yet this case too is covered by 
our criterion, for the immediacy adds to the pleasingness. 
el yap rus Néyou Sre ‘* "ANAG OND Stagéeper, O Daxpares, 7d Tapaxphua 
950 Tod els rov borepov xpbvov Kal Hdéos Kal AuTnpod’’ My Gddw Te, 
gainv ay tywye, 4 Hbovp Kal ity; ob yap Ecf '5rw GAAwW. AA’ 
Oorep ayabds icravar avOpwros, cuvOels ra Hdéa Kai cuvbels Ta KUTNA, 
kairotyyisxalréréphwornqcastvyrGflvy@ tre rérepa 
thelw éoriv.’ 
Different estimates of the size of any object accompany differ- 
ences in the distance from which the object is viewed; just as 
we need mathematical units for mensuration, we require a 
hedonistic calculus to keep us right in valuing. 

This anticipates the familiar ‘Proof of Utilitarianism’ in 
Chapter IV of Mill’s essay; but it is more consistent than the 
modern argument in that the difficulty of nearer and remoter 
pleasures is met with genuine loyalty to the cardinal principle. 
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The illustration from physical magnitudes is ingenious, and is 
probably the best way out for those who refuse to recognize 
the fact of passion. 

If we accept the Socrates of this dialogue as Plato’s ‘lay 
figure,’ a mere mouthpiece for Plato’s opinions, we must acknowl- 
edge flagrant conflict with the teaching of the later books. One 
need hardly cite passages from elsewhere, which undertake to show 
that man has other and higher aims than that of pleasing himself; 
one might refer to a multitude of dialogues passim. Perhaps 
the most decisive passage is in the Gorgias 499. Callicles there 
tries to set up a distinction between pleasures that are ‘bene- 
ficial’ and pleasures that are ‘hurtful’; he hopes thus to escape 
the paradox of making every enjoyment as such good. Socrates 
rejoins that the distinction amounts to an abandonment of 
hedonism; a criterion other than pleasingness has been allowed; 
thus pleasure is not the supreme end. Nor is this any quibble 
with words; Plato points here with unerring instinct to the 
Achilles’s heel of all hedonisms, ancient and modern. Such a 
contrast as ‘beneficial’ and ‘hurtful’ rests on the assumption 
that life is good, and that it is good for some other reason or 
reasons than its pleasurableness to him who lives; otherwise 
there would be no reply to those who indulge in vicious or 
destructive pleasures under the motto, ‘A short life and a merry 
one.’ But the argument in the Gorgias does not stand alone; 
we find strewn everywhere passages about the struggle which 
man has to sustain against his sensitive nature, about the need 
of mastering desire, about pleasure as at best an accompaniment 
of right conduct, not the element which constitutes or determines 
rightness. No doubt Mr. Livingstone is thinking of these when 
he speaks of an inscription for the hermit’s cell. At all events, 
we find in Plato many a metaphor which makes us feel that his 
place is with St. Paul, many a figure which reminds us of the 
flesh lusting against the spirit and the spirit against the flesh. 
And, while Mill might have used such phrases too, he could not 
have used them in Plato’s sense; the ancient author asserted 
just what the modern author repudiated, namely, a standard of 
goodness which could not be resolved into a combination or 
refinement of pleasurable feelings. 
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Thus at first sight the Protagoras and the Gorgias seem 
irreconcilable. But we can meet the difficulty with a very 
simple solution; I suspect that the hedonism of the former 
dialogue was never entertained by Plato at all, and that he 
is simply reporting an historical debate at which he had been 
a listener. Beyond doubt the Protagoras belongs to his early 
period; it should probably be placed between the ‘Socratic’ 
list (the Euthyphro, Laches, Carneades, etc.), and the trio in 
which constructive Platonism begins. Lutoslawski formed this 
opinion on linguistic grounds; of his stylometric evidence | 
do not pretend to be a competent judge, but it is satisfactory 
to know that his conclusion coincides with that which is 
suggested by doctrinal content. The old sharp opposition of 
knowledge against ignorance is being softened, but the full- 
fledged theory of the ‘ Divided Line’ in Republic VI. has not yet 
been reached. In short, we have before us the transition from 
Plato the pupil of Socrates to Plato the independent thinker. 
Now the antagonist in this dialogue is Protagoras, the béte notre 
both of Plato and of his chief. May not Socrates’ argument be 
of the anatreptic sort, far from stating his real position? We 
know his dialectic maliciousness; it was plainly very hard to 
be sure when he was serious, and when he was playing for victory 
at a sophist’s expense. The cult of pleasure is unlike what one 
would expect from the central figure of Xenophon’s Memorabilia. 
May not this have been an ironical exhibition of the absurdities 
to which a man is led when he relies on that purely psychological 
method in ethics which Protagoras notoriously commended? 
If such a conversation had taken place, we may well believe that 
Plato would have gleefully committed it to a permanent record. 
But to decide upon the alleged asceticism of Plato we must ask 
whether in his more austere moods he has acknowledged pleasure 
to be a good at all. Was his sanction fairly invoked by the Neo- 
Platonists, six centuries afterwards, when they maintained that 
the flesh is by its very nature the seat of evil? Did he preach 
renunciation? 

To discuss this by way of verbal quotation need not detain us 
long. In that very dialogue which I have cited as a polemic 
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against hedonism he admits enough to separate him sharply 
from the ethic of Plotinus. In the argument with Polus and 
Callicles it is shown that pleasure is not the good, but if Plato 
had held that it is mot good at all he would surely have made 
this clear. On the contrary, he aims to prove that among goods 
pleasure is entitled to only a subordinate place, and that it is 
even at times to be judged evil because inconsistent with some- 
thing better. The assumption is that pleasure qua pleasure is 
desirable, but that pleasure qua a hindrance to that which is 
more desirable must often be rejected. We have the very 
significant division of things into good, evil, and indifferent, 
with the allocation to the first class of wisdom, health, and 
wealth. We have the acknowledgemnt that to inflict pain as 
a punishment for injustice is, so far, to produce evil, like the 
surgeon’s ‘cutting or burning’ of a limb; it may however be 
worth while for the amelioration of character which it produces. 
In short, the attitude is one of comparative estimate: nothing is 
taken as morally incommensurable with anything else, pleasure 
is considered in every case on its merits. And the same position 
is, at least verbally, assumed in many another dialogue. 

How far does Plato recognize a qualitative distinction such as 
Callicles hinted at? This problem is faced in the Philebus, 
and the answer may be paraphrased as follows: 

“Pleasures may be either mixed or unmixed. In the former we 
have an element of pain; for example such states as the transition 
from suffering to its relief, or the violent excitements of which it 
is hard to say whether they are in the end enjoyable or the 
reverse. Such mixtures may occur either in the body or in 
the mind; when hunger or thirst is being satisfied the hedonic 
state is a blend of opposites; in sorrow or in revenge there 
is an element that is sweet and an element that is bitter. 
But we have also pleasures that are pure, those coming to 
sense from beauty of form or color, those coming to intellect 
from the acquisition of knowledge. As to the gods, if they 
have emotions at all—and to suggest this sounds indecent 
—we must assume that their pleasure is of the unmixed type; 
consequently this is the highest state. We must remember 
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however that we are not gods but men. The conclusion is 
that in drawing up our scale of values pleasure has a place; that 
place is far down in the list, lower than wisdom, lower than virtue, 
lower than scientific knowledge; we may say that its station is 
about fifth, and this station belongs only to such pleasures as are 
painless. This we assert though all the beasts in the world 
should maintain the contrary.” 

What one feels about this discussion in the Philebus is that 
Plato admits the legitimacy of pleasure with a kind of Puritanic 
grudge; his enthusiasm displays itself when he is arguing the 
negative aspect; sometimes he turns aside, as in section 49 to 
show that if we were all that we should be pleasure would attend 
all that we do; but he leaves us with the conviction that the only 
enjoyment low creatures like us can appreciate is a pleasure con- 
nected with elements that are evil. ‘Because of the hardness 
of your hearts Moses gave you this commandment.’ His ana- 
lytic power is seen at its best in the incomparable passage of 
the Gorgias where he attacks the conception of the desirable 
life as a ceaseless round of fulfilled passion. Would not every- 
one wish, if he could have it, for the tyrant’s power of doing 
always exactly as he chooses? No, the wise man would wish 
nothing of the kind; for limitless indulgence of appetite is like 
pouring water into a leaky vessel. The prior existence of pain 
is the sine qua non of joy in relieving it. Are we then to mul- 
tiply our pains, keeping in view the possibilities of relief? How 
far would Callicles be prepared to go in such a direction? 

When one asks how Plato has applied his view of pleasure to 
the construction of his moral system, a glib answer is often 
forthcoming. We are told that though enjoyment is not the 
good it is nevertheless, in his view, a necessary result of goodness. 
The body that functions well is pleased; the soul that is ordered 
and harmonious will have the joy of order and harmony. But it 
is the spiritual state which is the aim, the pleasure is but one 
among the effects. No doubt there is much truth in this, but 
one cannot help recalling the suggestion of Philebus 33 that the 
neutral condition attributed to the gods is intrinsically the 
highest. Was there not a basis here for the Stoic ideal of the 
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passionless sage? Perhaps after all Jowett was right when he 
summed up the situation thus: “So wide of the mark are they 
who would attribute to Plato entire consistency of thought or 
words.”’ Yet for one clear conception on the matter we may be 
thankful to him, and we may well feel ashamed that so many 
modern writers have not profited by it. Plato distinguished in 
the most lucid way between pleasure and happiness. How 
many volumes by Utilitarian moralists have ignored this obvious 
contrast! How incorrigible has the assumption been that the 
happy man is he who adds pleasure to pleasure, as the capitalist 
in the prophet’s picture added house to house! It has required 
much criticism to remove this monstrous idea of hedonistic 
mensuration from modern textbooks. Yet the whole fallacy 
was long ago exposed in Plato’s antithesis of the permanent 
disposition with the fitful impulse, and in the image of the 
tyrant who never does what he wills because he always does 
what he wishes. 

One might dwell on further confirmation of Plato’s ascetic 
mood by pointing to the Orphic ideas with which his dialogues 
are strewn. It is manifest that a school of thought existed in 
Athens for which the joyous Olympian worship was anathema, 
a school which placed the centre of gravity in a future world, 
and turned its back, like some Christian fanatics of the past, 
upon all the concerns of the bright and breathing present. 
It is also plain that Plato, despite his denunciations of Orphism, 
had much sympathy with a few of its fundamental tenets. The 
Phaedo is full of them, and it would be rash to conjecture how 
far that other world, compared with which the body is our prison- 
house, was conceived in a genuinely Christian spirit as the 
explanation of the life that now is, and how far it was used to 
discountenance or disparage all that human nature values here. 
In the light of what we have seen, Plato may fairly be supposed 
to have leant to the ‘other-worldly’ side. 

But the most persuasive reason for finding in him a deep vein 
of asceticism has yet to be noticed. It is disclosed by consid- 
eration of his attitude to the culture of his time. He must 
have been in the prime of early manhood when Socrates was 
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put to death. Hence he belonged to the generation just after 
the great Attic age; growing up during the Peloponnesian 
war he must have heard much about the brilliant Periclean 
circle that had passed away; he must have looked constantly 
at the monuments of the art of Pheidias in the streets of Athens; 
he must have witnessed in the Dionysiac theatre many a drama 
of Sophocles and Euripides. How far do his very voluminous 
writings reveal any appreciation for or any delight in that 
unique period in the aesthetic culture of the world? 

One is astonished to notice how completely he ignores the 
whole subject. If we turn toany modern history of Aesthetics 
the paucity of references to Plato is very striking; we cannot but 
contrast the elaborate theory of Fine Art in Aristotle. Who 
had ever such a field as Plato had for such speculation? And, 
with all his protests against the ‘imitative’ arts, who had ever a 
finer artistic gift himself? It was a marvellous coincidence of 
material and critic, yet how little use was made of the oppor- 
tunity! Aristotle, with all his analytic power, perhaps even 
because of that power, had no such equipment for the task. We 
have, of course many a penetrating suggestion, thrown out in 
the course of illustrating some ethical theme; we have enough to 
make us conscious of what we might have had. How greatly 
we should value a systematic dialogue Pedias, 4 repli rv ayadua- 
roroay, Or Logoxhijs, } wepi trav tpaywiorody. We have nothing 
of the kind, for the Jon which begins by promising so much, 
and ends, with significant brevity by giving us so little, is mainly 
notable for what it omits. The defect is the more surprising 
when we remember one great moral interest which attached to 
the subject of art culture at the time. It is a subtle question 
of casuistry how far the mass of men may fairly be burdened 
with the provision of higher education for the few. Thucydides 
saw very clearly that this was the ethical issue in the justification 
of the #yeuovia of Athens; and in the famous Periclean speech 
we have the manifesto of the imperial party on the subject. 
With what brilliancy of argument and counter-argument that 
problem of international morality might have been lit up by 
Plato! And how amazing it is that he has passed it by! He 
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could not indeed be expected to deal with everything, and in 
the period of his activity the problem had ceased to be a burning 
one; still it must surely have interested him, and if he could find 
time for the philological speculations of the Cratylus we cannot 
but wish that he had used it upon this more rewarding theme. 
One cannot resist the conclusion that Plato said so little of art 
because on moral grounds he deliberately turned his back upon 
it, and such allusions as he has made to the subject go far to 
confirm the conjecture. 

How striking those allusions are! The Athenian mode of life, 
defended against the Lacedaemonian in that speech of Pericles 
to which I have referred, was plainly thought to rest upon a 
great tradition, stretching back to the days of Miltiades, Themis- 
tocles, Cimon. Repeatedly in the dialogues some naive contro- 
versialist supports his case by quoting these famous men. How 
does Plato treat them? In the Gorgias, for example, Callicles 
tries to shelter the art of the rhetorician by such an appeal to 
authority. Socrates had been insisting that rhetoric was no 
better than cookery; the one tickles the palate, the other tickles 
the moods of the Ecclesia. And he applies the comparison 
without scruple to the men of the past whose names had become 
household words. The question he says is: Did they or did they 
not improve the Athenian people in character? Nothing else 
matters. They were good men indeed, if by good you mean 
only 76 rds ériPupias dromiuurrdvar, kai Tas abrod Kai Tas Ts &Adwv. 

He will admit that in thus ministering to the whims of the 
ignorant they were more skilful performers than those who suc- 
ceeded them. Let them pass as mere ‘serving-men’ of the State; 
but in the function which should have been theirs, that of 
moral guides and reformers, there is nothing to choose between 
them and the rest. What matters it if they were better at 
providing ships and walls and docks and the sort of thing that 
the Demos clamoured for? Even in their own debased art of 
managing the wild beast of the Agora they were failures, just 
as he is a failure who undertakes to deal with a savage biting 
horse and gets bitten for his pains. How many of these chario- 
teers of the State were flung in the end out of the chariot! 
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How many of them were put to death or imprisoned, or banished! 
Their tricks of sycophany could not keep pace with the cease- 
less changes of popular passion. And if they were sorry crafts- 
men even at their ignoble trade what shall we say when we come 
to judge them by a higher standard? Wasnot Pericles the great 
corrupter of the Athenians, the man who instituted pay for 
dicasts and ecclesiasts, making them cowardly and idle, lovers of 
talk and lovers of money? 

Wherever the heroes of the public imagination are alluded to 
this is the strain in which Plato speaks. We can hardly realize 
today how deeply such sentiments must have offended his con- 
temporaries, especially when he obtruded, as he often did, his 
admiration for the mode of life at Sparta. It was nothing short 
of a denial of the first tenet of an Athenian’s faith. 

Still more startling are his references to the drama. It is 
true that he admitted a moral value in art and poetry, but it 
seems as if he denied that the kind of art or poetry by which 
the State might be improved had ever been seen at Athens. 
To Aristotle, Sophocles appeared the very embodiment of ideal 
tragic power; his plays were the type of that ‘purification’ of 
the feelings at which tragedy should aim. To Plato the drama 
is just a form of rhetoric—the most scathing censure he could 
pass upon it. It is all so much flattery, the one object is to give 
pleasure to the spectators. To the idea of Art for Art’s sake he 
is uncompromisingly hostile; such a thing must not be allowed 
even in the ideal state, much less in that second-best policy 
which alone is practicable for human nature as we know it. 
Over everything there must be a moral censorship; in the Laws 
the poets are to be directed what doctrines they are to teach, 
and they are to be ruthlessly punished if they diverge; a body, 
as Mr. Livingstone remarks “ ominously called the Nocturnal 
Council’ is to see to it that the regulations are kept. Perhaps 
strangest of all, Plato sees in the hideous stiff figures of Egyptian 
‘art’ something superior to the creations of Pheidias, because 
they are determined in form not by individual fancy but by 
cast-iron rules. Inshort, he has that complete distrust of human 
nature which was the antithesis of the Athenian spirit, and in 
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deference to which he turns, suitably enough, to the city of Draco 
and Lycurgus. 

Thus the quotation from Mr. Livingstone’s book which I took 
as the text of this paper seems to embody a sound view of Plato. 
He was what Nietzsche has called a ‘moral idiosyncratist’; the 
moral values for him transcended all others, and transcended 
them to such a degree as to make all others seem negligible. 
Verbally you can prove that he included pleasure among human 
goods; but his predominant mood was so Puritanic that we may 
almost call him a Philistine; if such a name seems absurd for 
the author of the Sympostum and the Phaedrus we may reply 
that he was congenitally artistic, and that he struggled in vain 
to overcome what nature had made him. Fortunately for the 
world he remained an artist malgr2 lui. And to me at least it 
seems that such an ‘exception to the note of humanism’ was a 
blessing to the Greek world of his time; Athens sorely needed 
an offset to aestheticism on the one hand and to the Realpolitik 
of Thucydidean men on the other. But why did Matthew 
Arnold do such scant justice to the author of the Laws when he 
pointed his famous contrast between Hellenism and Hebraism? 
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THE FAITH PHILOSOPHY OF PIERRE CHARRON. 


’ 


HE neglect which has overtaken “the heir of Montaigne’ 
in the past century makes it a little hard to realize that 
during the seventeenth, and even the eighteenth, century he 
could have been fairly classed among “the best sellers’’ in 
popular philosophy. From 1618 to 1634 his Sagesse passed 
through thirteen editions, and in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
may be found thirty-nine editions covering the period from 1601 
to 1672. As early as 1658 there was an English translation 
by Sampson, and Stanhope’s version went through three editions 
in 1697, 1707, and 1729. New French editions appeared in 
1762, 1782, 1783, 1789 and 1797. 

The secret of this popularity is to be found in the reasonable- 
ness and common-sense which characterize all that Charron 
wrote and which made his chief work, what it purposed to be, 
a real manual of practical wisdom. An inveterate and ungrate- 
ful borrower, it is not difficult to trace the contents of his book 
back to the ancients, to Bodin, to Du Vair and to Montaigne, 
but when all is done one must acknowledge that in the whole 
there is a unity of spirit and matter all his own. It is not the 
voice of any one of his authorities we hear, but that of Charron 
himself, giving us in the light of the revival of learning the result 
of his reflection upon life. An ecclesiastic and a humanist, the 
ideal he offers us embodies the religion of the practical man of 
his day. Open minded, critical, worldly in a sense, he is also 
religious, maintaining the combination and balance with a 
sanity and reasonableness which appealed strongly to the com- 
mon-sense free-thinkers of his own and the later age, calling out 
the approval of Bayle and Pope and Buckle and finding expres- 
sion in the judgment of Bolingbroke that he had “‘as much mind 
and more sense than Montaigne.’ This common judgment of 
his admirers, that he had more system and balance than Mon- 
taigne, is endorsed by his latest biographer in his conclusion that, 
“Tl écrit la Somme philosophique de I"humanisme au déclin du 
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XVI° siécle.”"" It is this putting into systematic and readily 
intelligible form of the fresh compromise between culture and 
religion made necessary by the new learning that gave Charron 
his vogue during the two centuries following his death. 

If any excuse is necessary for recalling the attention of the 
present to this old-time worthy, it might be found in the perennial 
value of the evidence that our wisdom is not of to-day nor yester- 
day. Buta more specific reason lies in the fact of the inevitable 
injustice done, especially to second-rate men, by their being laid 
away with only a label to characterize their work; for the name 
applied by one age on the basis of its interests becomes mis- 
leading when perpetuated by another without new examination 
of the work itself. Charron has been labelled ‘sceptic’ in the past 
and sceptic perhaps he was; but to name him thus is to ignore 
aspects of his thought which have come to possess a more living 
interest to us to-day and which deserve equal recognition with 
his scepticism in any estimate of his place in the history of 
thought. 

The life of Charron does not compose very well artistically.? 
There are no salient points, no crises revealing dominant moods, 
no strong influences on character, not even well marked stages in 
development. It is the life of a successful, self-contained and 
shrewd professional man, marked by changes from place to place 
but not by epochs in personal growth. It is an unexciting, 
middle-class narrative rather than a drama of spiritual conflict. 
Some have tried to make the influence of Montaigne a decisive 
and determining event, but there is no evidence that this, which 
was a real influence, disturbed the even tenor of his way or 

1J. B. Sabrié, De L’'humanisme au rationalisme: Pierre Charron, Paris, 1913, p. 
281. 

? The sources for the life of Charron are: (1) l' Eloge véritable ou Sommaire 
Discours de la vie de Pierre Charron, Parisien, vivant Docteur 2s droicts, par G. M. D. 
R. (Gabriel-Michel de la Rochemaillet). This was prefixed to the second edition 
of the Sagesse. It is moderate, scanty, and not wholly exact. (2) Letires, published 
by L. Auvray in the Revue d'histoire littéraire de la France, 15 Juillet, 1894. There 
are forty-seven of these in all, but they are fragmentary and give little light on the 
personality of the writer. The best account of the life as well as the best estimate 
of the.man is by Sabrié in the work quoted, which also contains a good bibliography. 


The edition of the Sagesse quoted in this paper is the Amsterdam one of 1662. 
The second edition of the Trois Veretiz has been used. 
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deflected him from his natural bent. Montaigne’s friendship he 
enjoyed and his thought he absorbed, but it was all in the same 
quiet reflective way in which he wrote his books and made the 
decisions of his professional life. There are no events, no up- 
heavals, no stress and strain, nothing momentous, nothing to 
vary the pleasant monotony of a rationally directed life. 

Pierre Charron was one of the twenty-five children of Thibaud 
Charron, a bookseller of Paris. He was born in that city in 
1541. Recognized by his parents as a promising child, he was 
given a good liberal education, and then studied law at Bourges, 
Orléans and Montpellier, at the last named receiving his degree 
in 1571. Returning to Paris he was admitted to the bar and 
listened with eagerness to the debates in the Parlement. Soon 
realizing, however, that without patronage his chances in law 
were small, he entered the church and rapidly gained recognition 
as a popular preacher, receiving an appointment from Marguerite 
of Valois and attracting the notice of the King of Navarre, at 
that time still a Protestant. Though much in demand in various 
quarters, Charron accepted in 1576 an appointment as canon 
and écoldire at Bordeaux, which became his home for the next 
eighteen years, during the course of which he formed his friend- 
ship with Montaigne. 

In 1588 he exchanged his office at Bordeaux for one at Condom 
and went through Angers to Paris and back to Angers in the 
following spring. While in Paris, in fulfilment of a vow, he 
tried to enter the Carthusian and then the Célestin orders, but 
was rejected on the ground of his years, as not having been 
accustomed to the rigors of the discipline. That he should have 
selected just these orders seems to indicate a serious moral 
purpose in his action, but what lay behind his attempt we do not 
know. The date suggests that the important political and 
religious disturbances of the time may have affected his usually 
calm spirit; for the murders of the Guises seem to have driven 
him into the ranks of the League for a short time in the spring 
of 1589 and brought him into disfavor with the royalists on their 
return to power almost immediately thereafter. But his partisan 
zeal soon cooled, and he writes a letter to the Sorbonne explaining 
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his temporary defection from the cause of established authority. 

Returning to Bordeaux, his experience of the evils of religious 
war bore fruit in his first work, Les Trois Veritez, published 
anonymously in 1593. The book was an immediate success, 
calling for a second edition, which he acknowledged, in 1595. 
It was this work which brought him to the attention of the 
scholarly Bishop of Cahors, Antoine d’Hébrard de Saint-Sulpice, 
who induced him to come to Cahors in 1594. Here he remained 
until the approaching death of his bishop and his desire for a 
less active life led him to accept an appointment as canon and 
théologal at Condom, where he settled in 1600, buying a house 
over whose door he places his motto, Je ne scay.1_ Here he lived 
with a friend and occasionally his niece in quiet contentment. 
‘sont dedans ma 


‘ 


“Mes plaisirs,” he writes to Rochemaillet, 
maison, livres, devis avecq mes amys qui me viennent veoir; 
et pour ce j’estudie de rendre ma maison plaisante.” Though 
maintaining a pleasant house, Charron seems not to have taken 
the same pains to make his sermons pleasant, for we find a 
deputation of citizens waiting on the bishop and complaining 
that they have been called unseemly names, such as ignorant 
and beasts. The bishop soothes them, Charron makes no 
apologies, evidently believing in the justice of his terms, and the 
people calm down. 

His life at Condom was productive of two series of Discours, 
in 1600 and 1601, and of the Traicté de la Sagesse, 1601. The 
latter provoked sharp criticism and Charron prepared a second 
edition for which he tried in vain to obtain the approval of either 
the Sorbonne or the bishops. It was only after his death and 
with additional alterations that his editor succeeded in getting 
it issued in 1604. Meanwhile the Bishop of Boulogne, Claude 
Dormy, tried to induce him to accept the office of théologal at 
Boulogne with a view to bringing him into connection with 
the court, but Charron was loath to leave the warmth of the 
Midi—‘‘le soleil est mon dieu sensible,’’ he writes Rochemaillet. 
However, partly to arrange for his book and partly to meet the 
bishop, he went up to Paris, where he died suddenly of apoplexy, 
November 16, 1603. 


1 He seems not to have made use of his earlier appointment at Condom in 1588. 
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Of his personality as well as of his thought, one can well say, 
with Bonnefon, “il est plus célébre que connu.’" It is hard to 
see what is behind the not unkindly, yet inscrutable, face en- 
graved for us by Gaultier, a face which fails to correspond with 
the perhaps too friendly portrait sketched by Rochemaillet in 
his charming life. Certainly he was no enthusiast, yet neither 
was he the genial indifferentist of the Essais. The weakness 
and folly of human nature which he saw as clearly as did Mon- 
taigne, provoked in him more than the smile of gentle tolerance, 
it roused in him a kind of cool passion for its exposure and reform. 
He was a preacher unmoved by his own preaching, a rational 
apostle of rationalism. Even in his friendships he was cautious, 
though he finally admitted to his intimacy his later biographer 
and editor, for whom he expressed some real warmth of affection. 
That this coolness of human feeling, however, led to any violation 
of social interests there is no evidence, in spite of the charges 
made against the integrity of his life by some of his enemies. 
He seems to have fulfilled his duties with punctilious care and to 
have given unusual satisfaction in his various charges. The 
incarnation of common sense, he had no extravagant desires or 
ambitions to lead him astray. Content to live modestly in the 
intellectual circles of small towns, entertained by his books and 
the few friends who could contribute to his life, doing his share 
of the business of the Church yet not spending himself overmuch 
for his fellows, he was the blameless exemplar of the Epicurean 
ideal of his own Sagesse. 

And it is only as this dominant practical bent of his mind is 
recognized that we get the key to the interpretation of his 
principles. As a speculative theologian his position seems in- 
comprehensible, but as a preacher and moralist he becomes 
psychologically possible. In the preface to the Sagesse he tells 


“a 


us that he is not seeking to form ‘‘a man for the cloister, but for 

the world and for the common and civic life.”” Comparing the 

value of various kinds of sciences he writes: ‘Parquoy tout 

absolument les practiques sont les meilleures, qui regardent le 
!P. Bonnefon, Montaigne et ses Amis, II, p. 212. 


2 Sagesse, I, Cc. 57- 
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bien de l'homme, apprenent a bien vivre et bien mourir.’” So, 
too, as we shall see, his respect for the authority of tradition and 
his arguments from utility all indicate the humanist seeking, 
in those years of the religious wars in France, to call men back 
from high controversy to the ways of quiet living. One can 
almost hear the more strident voice of Hobbes in like manner 
seeking peace in the civil wars of England a half century later. 
It is not the voice of the speculative thinker, baffled in his 
search for truth and thrown back upon the problems of conduct, 
but that of the practical man interested in the rational life and 
mildly sceptical, not merely of the utility, but somewhat of the 
validity, of the speculative quest. It is not his scepticism 
making him practical but his practicality making him sceptical; 
for it is a short step from the idea that the knowledge of things 
ultimate is of little value to the further position that the knowl- 
edge itself is probably not very certain. 

In reading the Sagesse for the first time the modern man is 
probably more impressed by its beliefs than by its doubts, but 
among contemporaries and successors it was the latter that 
attracted attention and made its author a favorite with the 
atheists and Libertins of the following century, fixing for him 
thereby his traditional place among the sceptics of the later 
French Renaissance. That there is essential truth in such a 
classification is beyond doubt, in spite of the recent brilliant 
interpretation of M. Sabrié, but that such a characterization 
needs qualification is equally true. His scepticism is superim- 
posed upon a dogmatism as vigorous as itself, and both find their 
practical conclusion in a doctrine of faith. 

Looking first at the scepticism, we find it suggested by two 
kinds of considerations: (1) those concerning the knowing process, 
and (2) those derived from its results. 

1. In his theory of knowledge, Charron, though by no means 
a pure sensationalist, emphasizes the function of the senses: 
“Toute recognoissance s’achemine en nous par les sens. Ce 
sont nos premiers maistres: elle se commence par eux et se 
resout en eux. Ils sont le commencement et la fin de tout.’”! 


1 Sagesse, I, c. 12. 
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Nevertheless, if all knowledge came from the senses, those who 
have the better senses would be the wiser. On the contrary, 
the senses can perceive only the accidents and the appearances 
of things, but “les natures, formes, les thresors et secrets de 
nature, nullement.” 

Upon the weaknesses and contradictions of the faculties 
Charron bases his first general argument for scepticism. The 
senses give varying reports, do not agree among themselves, 
and have no standard of reference. ‘“‘ Mais qui le peut dire et les 
accuser qu’ ils faillent, puis que par eux on commence a apprendre 
et cognoistre?’’ They rouse the passions of the soul by their 
false reports and are themselves in turn disturbed by the passions. 
The reason (entendement) has for its natural end truth, but the 
possession of this belongs to God alone. If aman should happen 
to stumble upon truth, “‘ce seroit par-hazard; il ne la scauroit 
tenir, possedir, ny distinguer du mensonge.’”’ The means we 
use for the discovery of truth are “raison et experience, tous deux 
tres-foibles, incertains, divers, ondoyans.’’ The strongest argu- 
ment for truth iscommon consent, but “le nombre des fols sur- 
passe de beaucoup celuy des sages,’’ and the agreement is only 
the result of contagion and a blind following of those who began 
the dance. 

In the Trots Veritez, Charron has discussed somewhat more in 
detail the disabilities of reason in respect to the knowledge of 
God. This work, although less generally known than the 
Sagesse, gives us a far juster insight into his philosophical position 
than does the latter, which is professedly a practical manual. 
In the first book we have the argument against atheism with 
the thesis that though human reason cannot know God, it is 
still reasonable to believe in his existence. On the negative side 
it is pointed out that the knowledge of God depends upon (1) 
his knowability, and (2) our capacity to know. As to (1), only 
the finite can be known, hence God as infinite is unknowable. 
The proof of God refutes itself, since a known God could not be 
God.' As to (2) our powers, they are not sufficient to under- 
stand even the finite, the effects, much less the cause of all. 


1 Trois Veritez, I, c. 5. 
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Moreover, we know things only so far as they are related to us 
and can be expressed in terms of our own nature; hence our 
anthropomorphic representations of the divine, as Xenophanes 
long ago pointed out, are not to be taken as objectively adequate. 
It is true that God’s being is involved in that of all finite beings, 
but just as materia prima is unknowable from defect of being, 
so is God from excess of being: we know only media. 

Taking up the principal arguments for the knowledge of God, 
Charron shows: (1) that we cannot know him from his effects 
since in this way no real knowledge can be had even of natural 
objects; nor (2) is the method of negation adequate for it is only 
a preliminary step to know what God is not; and (3) even the 
ascription to him of all position perfections gives us no definite 
idea and we are thrown back upon our inadequate images and 
approximations. 

2. The second general argument for scepticism is less syste- 
matic than the first, consisting as it does in a collection of contra- 
dictory opinions and changed beliefs and curious customs—a 
collection neither original nor critical. It is strongly reminiscent 
of Montaigne, but displays a more definite purpose than is to be 
found in the Essais. There is no discussion of the logical 
significance of this variety of human belief, but the moral is 
drawn that, since opinions have changed and since there have 
always been two sides to every question, the wise man will not 
close his mind but face the fact that his own apparent truth 
may also be part of the universal flux of ideas. 

This sceptical spirit finds expression in his analysis of the 
character of the wise man. The essential element in that char- 
acter is expressed by the trait which he classifies as the second 
of the two main “dispositions a la Sagesse,” “la liberté d’esprit, 
tant en jugement qu’en volonté.”' This liberty of judgment 
consists in a certain openness and hospitality of soul, a readiness 
to receive and examine all opinions from whatever source with- 


‘ 


out final commitment to any. It is to be an “esprit universel,”’ 
a spectator of the universe, not limited by fixed law, custom 


and manner of life, but “a citizen of the world, like Socrates, 


1 Sagesse, II, c. 2. 
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and not a village, embracing in our affection the whole human 
race.’"' Itis, he admits, “a peu pres et en quelque sens I|’Ataraxie 
des Pyrrhoniens, qu’ils appellent le Souverain bien, la neutralité 
et indifference des Academiciens, de laquelle est germain ou 
procede, de rien ne s’estonner, ne rien admirer, le Souverain 
bien de Pythagoras, la vraye magnanimité d’Aristote.’”* To 
attain this openness of mind we have but to consider the variety 
and change of opinion actually present in the world. There is 
no opinion which has not been doubted, no custom which has 
not been deemed good. To close the mind against enquiry, to 
regard any question as finally settled, to hold any conclusion 
as not open to revision, is possible only to the man who has not 
looked beyond his village wall. 

And, similarly, liberty of will involves detachment from the 
non-essentials of life. The wise man will not entangle himself 
in affairs which are not his proper concern. He will remain 
master of himself and his affections, remembering that his first 
duty is to himself. Not that he is not to take his proper place 
in public life, but that he is not to waste his energies in response 
to every call. And the best way to ensure this aloofness and 
tranquility of spirit is to remember the rule “de se prester a 
autruy et ne se donner qu’a soy.’” 

This freedom of mind Charron limits in two respects, in matters 
of social custom and in religion. It is freedom of mind, not of 
action, that he is urging. Charron is a strenuous conformist, 
a respector of custom, a cherisher of tradition. Whatever may 
be the openness of a man’s mind to the value of other ways of 
life than those of his own community and age, he is to draw a 
sharp line between theory and practice and refrain from attempt- 
ing to live by a standard of his own. It is not the part of a wise 
man to turn the world upside down. Nor is it the truth or 
worth of social habits that demands our respect: “Les loix et 
coustumes se maintiennent en credit, non pource qu’elles sont 


justes et bonnes, mais pource qu’elles sont loix et coustumes; 


1 Loc. cit. 
2 Ibid. 
3 Ibid. 
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c'est le fondement mystique de leur authorité.’"' In his apprecia- 
tion of the significance of custom he outdoes Montaigne and, by 
anticipation, Pascal: ‘Qui l’a dict estre une autre nature, ne l’a 
pas assez exprimé; car elle fait plus que nature, elle combat 
nature.” 

And, again, in matters of religion he refuses to admit a sphere 
for the questioning doubt. These are things too high for the 
human reason, mysteries which it is its highest honor to be called 
upon to believe. So far is this philosophic uncertainty from being 
a detriment to religion that it is the best preparation and ground 
for it. To be conscious of the weakness of human reason is to 
recognize the need for divine revelation. And so Charron 
suggests that missionary effort among the Chinese should begin 
by the preaching of this doctrine of probablism, believing that 
when once they have been convinced of the baselessness of 
their supposed knowledge they will welcome the offer of the 
certainties of Christian faith. 

But before considering in detail this doctrine of faith which 
forms the capstone of Charron’s system, we must look at the 
dogmatic elements of his thought which are no less fundamental 
for him than the sceptical. Indeed, in the expression of his 
certainties, he is more outspoken than in the case of his doubts, 
and this, not from policy, but from the depth of his conviction. 
For, though he had no faith in the eternal validity of the social 
conventions of his, or of any other age, and though he mistrusted 
the powers of the reason for the attainment of ultimate theoretical 
truth, he was too much a practical man and a preacher to doubt 
the fundamental principles of conduct. The sagesse which he 
offered to the world was not wholly a matter of suspense of 





judgment and balancing of probabilities—Pyrrho was not his 
only master. Hooker or the Cambridge Platonists might have 
written this passage: “Or le ressort de ceste preud’ homie, 
c'est la loi de nature, c’est A dire l’equité et raison universelle, 
qui luist et esclaire en un chacun de nous. II est aussi par 
jamais estre esteincte ny effacée, quam nec ipsa delet iniquitas: 


1 Sagesse, II, c. 8. 
3 Ibid. 
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vermis non morietur: universelle et constante par tout; est tous- 
jours mesme, egalle, uniforme, que les temps ny les lieux ne 
peuvent alterer ne desguiser; ne recoit point d’accés ne recés, 
de plus et de moins, substantia non recipit magis nec minus." 

Here Charron shows himself the inheritor of that Stoic tradi- 
tion which formed the starting point of modern independent 
ethics. He adds nothing to it, but he formulates it more clearly 
and effectively than had before been done and, by the popularity 
of his writings, did much to make it the commonplace it became 
in the ethics and natural theology of the 17th century. Even 
in the 18th century, the social and religious philosophy of 
Rousseau, who possessed a copy of the Sagesse, shows evident 
signs of indebtedness to its doctrines. If it is too much to call 
Charron the founder of modern independent ethics (and the lack 
of originality in his work forbids this), we must at least recognize 
him as one of the earliest to give systematic expression to an 
ideal of life based, not upon authority, but upon reason and 
experience. Not only does he ignore the Church in the develop- 
ment of his rules, but he subordinates as well the masters of 
ancient thought and makes appeal to the facts of human nature 
as he finds them. Experience itself must show what are the 
principles of successful living.’ 

The character of the wise man as reason approves it, he 
sketches in purely pagan terms, essentially Stoic, but with traits 
from Epicurean and Platonic sources; for, like his fellows in this 
age, Charron was not nicely discriminative in his use of sources, 
whatever would point his moral he was glad to take. An optim- 
istic naturalism lies at the root of his doctrine, “‘the way to be 
an excellent good man is to be thoroughly possessed with the 
sense of one’s being a man.’* “He is said to be a wise man who 
understands upon all occasions how to show himself a man, by 
acting in perfect conformity to the fundamental and first rules 
of human nature.’’* Acting thus involves the free expansion 
of one’s nature, which Charron is by no means inclined to sub- 

1 Sagesse, II, c. 3. 

* Cf. Bonnefon, Montaigne et ses amis, II, p. 277. L. Wessel, Die Ethik Charrons. 


* Sagesse, I, c. 1. 
‘ Ibid., preface. 
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ordinate to the social good. We are ourselves our nearest con- 
cern; and while the common interest is to be considered, we must 
not forget that finally it is our own good that is in question. “ Qui 
oublie de honnestement et sainement et gayement vivre pour en 
servir autruy, est mal avisé, et prend un mauvais et desnaturé 
party.”"' It is the echo of Montaigne’s precept, “ jouir loialement 
de son estre.”” Original sin is ignored, man is by nature good, 
salvation is not the acquirement of a new life, but the develop- 
ment and enriching of this. It is true that he adds a saving 
provision that the highest development is of course not attain- 
able without grace,’ but the fervor of his conviction finds expres- 
sion in his naturalistic faith in the possibilities of a rationally 
guided human nature. Not that life is rose-colored to him, 
far from it, it is at best a doubtful good which we might well have 
refused had we had the choice and known its risks, but its material 
is such that out of it we can, by taking thought, form an experi- 
ence not unworthy of being called happy. 

But not only do we find Charron dogmatizing on the funda- 
mental principles of conduct, his Stoic tendencies show them- 
selves also in his natural theology, though held in check by his 
distrust of speculation. It is true that reason is incompetent 
to give us a knowledge of the nature of God but it can show 
grounds for belief in his existence. In the first book of the Trois 
Veritez he discusses briefly the traditional arguments both 
natural and supernatural. The external proofs call for no 
comment: they are the usual implications drawn from the 
motion, composition, purpose, grades of being and goodness, 
of the world. These all point beyond themselves to some 
perfect ground of their existence. His treatment of the internal, 
or moral, proofs is somewhat more significant in its indication of 
his point of view, showing the primacy of the intuitional and 
practical factors in his thought. His first argument is from 
universal consent which he takes, in Stoic fashion, as indicative 
of natural and divine authority for the belief, and as something 

1 Op. cit., I, c. 2. 


* Essais, III, c. 13. 


s Sagesse, II, Cc. 3. 
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wholly different in its value from mere custom or habitual 
opinion.' Human nature in its essence, as a divine product, is 
good and contains in itself the fundamentals of truth. However 
broken up its rays may seem to be in passing through the media 
of many minds, there is yet a single lumen naturalis by which 
the wise may be safely led. 

This same revealing instinct appears in the involuntary appeal 
to God in times of danger or disaster, ‘“‘estant une inspiration 
purement naturelle, elle ne peut estre vaine."* And it is signi- 
ficant, as Sainte-Beuve notes, though with somewhat different 
purpose, that Charron’s first movement, when stricken with 
apoplexy on the street in Paris, was to throw himself upon his 
knees in prayer to God.’ A third proof he finds in the facts of 
remorse. The supernatural proofs from demons, miracles and 
prophecies, we need not consider, though there is no indication 
that Charron does not mean them to be taken seriously. 

But, passing now from his inherited Stoicism, we come in the 
conclusion of this same first book to what may rightly enough 
be called his philosophy of faith; and it is here that he offers us 
the considerations which we can feel to be he most weighty for 
him in deciding his attitude in religion and theology. We have 
here no added rational evidence nor any summing up of that 
which has been adduced, but a vigorous and whole-hearted plea 
for the right and duty to believe that which makes for the 
greatest expansion and satisfaction of life. ‘‘Nous disons que 
l’homme doit et est tenu par obligation naturelle et indispensable, 
de croire et tenir pour tout certain tout ce qui est en soy le meil- 
leur, et qu'il vaut mieux estre que n’estre pas: et aussi ce qui 
faict plus au bien, satisfaction et perfection de homme.” And 
this subordination of theoretical to practical values he justifies, 
in what we might well call biological terms, as the natural and 
necessary instinct of all animal life, as the condition upon which 
life goes on. “Toutes creatures selon ceste reigle employent 
tout ce qu’ elles ont, a leur bien, profit et avancement: car c’est 

1 Trois Veritezs, I, c. 7, p. 45. 

* Ibid. 

* Causeries, XI, p. 203. 
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un express commandement de nature, du quel ne peut y avoir 
dispense ny excuse legitime. L’homme qui faict autrement, 
abuse de son intelligence, de son esprit, est un monstre, il se 
trahit et est ennemy de soy mesme.’" Intelligence is thus 
regarded by him as a vital organ, similar to the others, whose 
natural purpose is the welfare of the organism and whose perfect 
functioning is tested by its fruits. A depressing theory is like 
an aching tooth, to be mended or gotten rid of as quickly as 
possible in the interest of pleasant living. He nowhere says that 
this practical value constitutes truth; but then he was not writing 
a logic. 

Over the values of the religious life Charron grows eloquent. 
It gives us courage to know that there is a God on the side of 
right: it comforts us in affliction: it doubles our joy in rejoicing: 
it prevents the formation and execution of evil plans. Even if 
there were not sound proof of this truth, which, however, is far 
from being the case, we ought to take pains to convince ourselves 
of it in order that we may “live joyously and content in this 
belief.” 

And then he calls attention to the situation to which Pascal 
has given most dramatic expression in his famous figure of the 
wager. Onecannot lose anything by believing in God, but may 
lose all by refusing to believe: ‘“‘Qui nous en peut faire repentir, 
s'il n'y a aucune souveraine puissance au monde, A qu'il faille 
apres rendre compte, ny qui se soucie de nous? Mais au con- 
traire quel hasard court celuy qui mescroit, et en mescroyant 
quelle horrible punition a celuy qui se mescomte.’” 

To the objection that the acceptance of the Christian mysteries 
upon faith is to open the door to all sorts of error and confusion, 
and that the wise man lives by reason and experience, he replies 
by pointing out how many things we hold for certain of which we 
have no proof? “In all the arts, sciences and professions, 
theoretical, practical and mechanical, the principles and funda- 
mentals are received with reverence, believed and held as most 
certain without proof, reason or experience.” The very facts 


1 Trois Veritez, I, c. 12, p. 95. 
’ Ibid., p. 99. 
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of our birth, family connections and daily life are accepted with- 
out a shadow of hesitation quite without proof. Why should 
not our attitude be the same toward the facts of our religion? 
For Christian truth is contrary neither to nature nor to reason, 
for in that case “la verité mesmes seroit contraire 4 soy: mais 
outre, ou mieux encors, par dessus nature.”” 

Finally, he offers us the authority of the sovereign as a more 
satisfactory means of reaching certainty than reason, sense or 
experience. The individual can find the repose he desires by 
committing himself to the one who ought to, and who can, 
determine his beliefs. Reason is the source of truth in science, 
but authority is the standard of faith. The former is in perpetual 
unrest and uncertainty, the latter is fixed and certain. 

Interpretations of the relation of Charron’s scepticism to his 
dogmatism have tended to minimize one or the other of the two 
elements in the interest of consistency, but about consistency 
Charron is not much concerned. Recently his ablest expositor 
has insisted that he was not a sceptic at all, but that his doubt 
was only an arme de guerre against the dogmatism of the scholastic 
pedants of his day, the “esprits faibles et plats’’ against whom 
he declares open war. Their respect for authority, their a priors 
method, their complacent content with their own type of civiliza- 
tion and ignorance of any other, these all incite him to challenge 
them with the philosophy of Pyrrho as the best means of rousing 
them from their dogmatic slumbers. Only through scepticism 
can they be brought to forsake their partisan controversies 
and be made to listen to the voice of rational common sense. 
It is thus only the common offensive weapon of the age rather 
than the expression of Charron’s own thought, whose real attitude 
is that of Montaigne as described by Villey, “une grande circon- 
spection dans le jugement et une extréme prudence a se deféndre 
des préjugés.’” 

This estimate is true in so far as it refuses to Charron the title 
of sceptic. He is fundamentally a Stoic rationalist believing 

1 Op. cit., II, c. 12. 


2 Sabrié, op. cit., p. 296, ff. 
*P. Villey, Les Sources et l'évolution des Essais de Montaigne, Paris, 1908, t. II, 


p. 155. 
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firmly in the validity of innate ideas as the fixed basis for conduct 
and knowledge. His Sagesse is the philosophy of enlightened 
common sense with its faith in the instinctive ideas of human 
nature. This faith is not a blind faith, unwilling to expose itself 
to the light of rational criticism, but is undogmatic, conscious 
of the possibilities of human error, and ever ready to re-examine 
its own foundations, though believing them actually firm. It 
is not against these intuitions that Charron directs his attack, 
but against the confused and varying prejudices of individuals 
and races. It is with reference to these that he demands pru- 
dence and circumspection, a weighing of evidence and a supense 
of judgment. In the expression of this demand there is no 
doubt that his statements exceed his beliefs and that his criticism 
is heightened to scepticism by the exigencies of his attack. 

Yet, while he is not a sceptic, it is also true that there is in 
Charron a profound distrust of the sufficiency of reason to answer 
the deepest questions of life. Our intuitions, though valid, are 
limited in their scope. Beyond the natural world there is the 
supernatural world and into the secrets of this the reason cannot 
enter. It is not quite accurate therefore to characterize his 
scepticism as only an arme de guerre, for it does involve this real 
distrust of speculative theology and this strict limitation of the 
field of reason. 

To do him justice, therefore, one must recognize the eclecticism 
dictated by his pragmatic bent. Epicurean and intellectual, kin 
of Montaigne in his individualism and appreciation of the 
worldly grace and culture of the Renaissance, he was Stoic in his 
faith in the fundamental instincts and beliefs of human nature. 
Sceptic in his recognition of the flux of opinion and the accidental 
element in custom and belief, as well as in his distrust of the 
power of the reason to attain to ultimate truth, he was Christian 
in his final world scheme. But, above all, he was the practical 
man interested in the philosophies of the past and the sciences 
of the present primarily as they bore on life, both in this world 
and the next. For this world the ordinary tests of truth were 
sufficient and his Epicurean-Christian type of sage justified 
itself by experience, but for the all inclusive truths reaching 
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beyond the present into the next world he claims the test of 
value and the right to believe whatever makes for the furtherance 
of the completer life. And this right to believe he asserts con- 
sciously and justifies explicitly so that, although it is not the 
main motive of his philosophy there is reasonable ground for 
classing him at least among the forerunners of the religious 


sceptics or philosophers of faith. 
NORMAN WILDE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 








DISCUSSION. 


PRAGMATISM, SCIENCE AND TRUTH. 


A FEW years ago, in discussing an article by Professor Fite on 
“The Experience Philosophy,’ I concluded in effect that he had 
saved himself from pragmatism only by so defining this doctrine 
that, in excluding himself, he excluded many if not all pragmatists. 
Much the same thing might be said of the Professor Fite’s highly stimu- 
lating papers on “Pragmatism and Science’ and “‘ Pragmatism and 
Truth’ were it not that he here assumes the réle of the evangel of 
a newer pragmatism—the voice of one crying in the wilderness of a 
mechanistic materialism calling upon pragmatists to repent and be 
baptized into a more “human” and a more “spiritual” pragmatism. 
Professor Fite’s own figure for the function of these papers is that of 
the midwife assisting a half-born, half-strangled pragmatism into 
the world. 

The first article begins with the observation that if pragmatists had 
been less interested in their ‘new name’ for old ways of thinking and 
more in the ‘old ways’ they would not have failed to see that “ the first 
and greatest of their school’’ was Kant. Yet, in the paragraphs im- 
mediately following, Professor Fite points out differences between Kant 
and pragmatism so fundamental that it would seem they might well 
constitute sufficient reason for not reckoning Kant as “the first and 
greatest of the school.”” Especially is this true of the difference 
between the teaching of Kant and that of pragmatism concerning 
the relation between reason and desire, to say nothing of Kant’s 
fixed categories. Upon just this difference hang the law and the 
prophets of pragmatism. 

At all events, on this point of difference between Kant and the prag- 
matists Professor Fite stands with the pragmatists in holding that what 
is reasonable and what is true cannot be determined apart from human 
wants and needs. But now follows what to me is an amazing state- 
ment concerning the pragmatic conception of ‘needs’—imputed in 
particular to American pragmatists and still more in particular to 
Professor Dewey and myself. “I think I am not wrong,” says Pro- 
fessor Fite, “‘in saying that our American pragmatism is disposed to 

? THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, Vol. XV. 
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emphasize the need of bread and butter and to hold that spiritual 
needs are only bread and butter needs in disguise"’! ‘“‘Why do we 
need to look upon nature as a succession of cause and effect? Their 
answer is because we need it in our business; or better perhaps, 
because we need it in our factory. For the term by which they 
[Professor Dewey and myself] prefer to name their special brand of 
pragmatism is instrumentalism. Instrumentalism teaches that the 
categories of science are but so many tools or instruments . . . for 
gratifying our needs. And what needs? So far as I can see the only 
needs to be gratified by such instruments are the needs of bread and 
butter. 

This last sentence might mean that since pragmatists emphasize 
science, and since, on Professor Fite’s view—a startling one surely— 
the only needs which the categories of science serve are bread and 
butter needs, therefore the only needs that pragmatists should recog- 
nize are bread and butter needs. But Professor Fite has already gone 
further than that. He has said that for them “spiritual needs are 
only bread and butter needs in disguise.’’ In the former discussion, 
to which I have referred, I complained of the lack of citations in 


” 


support of Professor Fite’s interpretations, and when one turns from 
the statements I have just quoted to such passages as the following 
the complaint again seems justified. ‘‘The antecedents of thought 
(that is the ‘needs’ to whose problems thought is a response) are 
our universe of life and love, of struggle and appreciation.”” The 
‘snow on the ground”; “ The 
; “The poetic 


‘ 


passage then specifies such things as 
Monroe Doctrine’’; “the relation of art to industry 
quality of a painting of Boticelli’’; ‘‘ The best way to reduce expenses”; 
“Whether and how to renew the ties of a broken friendship” (Pro- 
fessor Fite’s typical instance of a ‘spiritual’ need). Again; ‘‘ Anything 
—event, act, value, ideal, person, or place may be an object of thought. 
Reflection busies itself alike with physical nature, the record of social 
achievement, and the endeavors of social aspiration.’ And again: 
“Thinking is a mode or stage of Conduct. And by ‘conduct’ the 
pragmatist means action which is seeking to maintain and develop 
that which (7. e., anything which) is satisfying or to get rid of that 
which is dissatisfying.’"* Do not such statements, and there are many 


” 


similar, to say nothing of innumerable implications of the same 


1 Professor Dashiel in his recent admirable discussion of these papers in the 
Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods makes the same point. 

2 Dewey, Studies in Logical Theory, Chap. I, 

3 Pragmatism and its Critics, p. 4. 
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meaning, justify the exclamation marks I have placed after Professor 
Fite’s ‘bread and butter’ interpretation. And Professor Fite him- 
self appears visited with some misgivings; for he says that he is 
convinced that his interpretation will be called ‘vulgar.’ But he 
does not give the reason for this conviction. 

But the diagnosis of such glaring discrepancies as we have here, calls 
for something more deep-seated than careless reading. And this I 
think is to be found in certain dichotomies which Professor Fite 
retains and which pragmatism believes should be ‘superseded.’ One 
of these is the antithesis of ‘the practical’ and ‘the spiritual.’ For 
Professor Fite, ‘practical’ needs are bread and butter needs; the need 
for ‘understanding,’ for ‘communion,’ ‘fellowship,’ is ‘spiritual.’ For 
pragmatism, every need, whether for bread and butter or for companion- 
ship, in so far as its satisfaction presents a problem, is ‘practical,’ 
and as calling for specific means for its realization, it is ‘material;’ 
in so far as the process of satisfying the need reacts into the need, 
affecting both its content and value, it is ‘spiritual.’ How to proceed 
in establishing communion and fellowship with a human being is 
quite as ‘practical’ and may be a much more difficult problem than 
getting bread and butter from him. That every ‘need’ has its Stoff, 
its material, both on the side of its content and its ‘instruments’ 
seems equally clear. ‘The communion and fellowship of the saints’ 
could not be conceived, even by the saints themselves, without a 
‘spiritual body.’ Spirits are kindred if their embodiments are kindred. 
And this is implied in Professor Fite’s statement that the only way 
we can understand the solar-system is by construing it in terms “of 
our own human motives for action”’ (p. 420). 

In the further development of this antithesis of the ‘practical’ and 
the ‘spiritual,’ mathematical and mechanical science is accepted as 
sufficient for ‘practical,’ 7. e., for bread and butter needs, but as 


quite foreign to ‘spiritual needs.’ ‘‘To look upon nature as a mechan- 
ism after the fashion of physics and chemistry does indeed satisfy 
the need for bread and butter. . . . But I cannot conceive any one 


to be satisfied with this mechanical view who feels that his need of 
living with her, or even upon her, is also a need for understanding 
and fellowship”’ (p. 415). 

Here the pragmatist would reciprocate Professor Fite’s midwifely 
services, by pointing out that even his humanism is not yet full- 
born, that it concedes too much to mechanism on the one side and too 
little on the other. The process of getting bread and butter is not only 
an affair of mathematical, physical, and chemical analysis—but of 
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‘intuition’ both of persons and things. It is ‘practical’ but it is 
neither purely mechanical, nor purely spiritual but social, ‘human.’ 
Moreover, the problem of acquiring understanding, whether of nature or 
of persons, always involves some sort of mechanism in its solution, i. ¢., 
some kind of an equation of means and end which, I take it, is the 
essence of mechanism. The pragmatist is haunted by no terrors of 
mechanism—not because he has relegated mechanism to a realm of 
merely ‘practical’ or ‘bodily’ needs, but because he makes mechanical 
formulations ‘instrumental’ in the most ‘spiritual’ enterprises. And 
this suggests the query: Whether this recognition of the instrumental 
function of mechanics in the conduct of the most spiritual interests 
is not possibly a more plausible explanation of the pragmatists’ 
“strange reverence for science’’ than Dr. Fite’s suggestion that it 
is a case of the frailty that “likes to be seen on the arm of a Duke!” 

The pragmatists’ ‘reverence for science’ might indeed seem strange 
if it were true, as Professor Fite thinks it is, that pragmatism has 
accepted modern science “without criticism’’ (p. 426). But prag- 
matism is no less a critique of science than of philosophy. If it has 
insisted on the standpoint and method of science in philosophy, it 
has stood equally for the ‘human,’ if you please the ‘spiritual,’ element 
in science. Its doctrine is that the concepts and theories of science 
have validity so long, and in so far as they are of value in dealing with 
problems that are more than problems of mere bread and butter on 
the one hand, and more than purely intellectual problems on the other. 

If it be true that modern science has taken some of its concepts as 
metaphysically final, it is difficult to see how we are to say, as Pro- 
fessor Fite does, that pragmatism takes the theories of science ‘instru- 
mentally’ and yet without criticism. And, a fortiori, how can it be 
said that “‘the very name ‘instrumentalism’ means that the instru- 
ment, now once for all accepted as such, stands as a barrier to any deeper 
or more human interpretation of our needs?”’ The whole meaning 
of ‘instrumentalism’ is that no instrument can be accepted once for 
all except for the specific problem or problems for which it is forged. 
Instruments are forged for the specific work they are to do, and as 
the problems change the instruments must change. 

It is puzzling also to read that pragmatism is guilty of ‘‘ accepting 
the instrument once for all,” and at the same time is “justly open 
to the charge of creating a subjective and fictitious world by constantly 
speaking as if an invention (4. e., an ‘instrument’) were invented out 
of nothing,” and by “determining truth by our specific and transient 
needs’’ and thus making truth “‘artificial and capricious.’’ Pragma- 
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tism is thus by turns or at the same time, according to Professor Fite, 
too scientific to be human and too human to be scientific. But 
this, I think, is due to failure to see that pragmatism hath joined 
what Professor Fite still keeps asunder—mechanism and humanism. 
In this union, to be sure, both have surrendered their old metaphysical 
status in which, of course, no codperation was possible. 

The problem of truth Professor Fite poses as follows: ‘‘When the 
pragmatist asserts that the truth is what he finds useful to believe, the 
realist or natural scientist meets him with the question: But what of 
the facts? and the pragmatist then retorts by saying that any un- 
welcome experience he will decline to treat as a fact. But this only 
means, so far as I can see, that the distinction between truth and 
fiction is thoroughly artificial and capricious, and this is the charge 
which is most frequently, and, I should say, most justly laid at the 
pragmatist’s door’’ (pp. 428-429). This means, I suppose, that if a 
pragmatist should awake to the “unwelcome experience”’ of finding 
his room ablaze, he would, or according to his theory he should, 
“decline to treat it as a fact.” 

First we may note the difficulty of squaring this account of the 
pragmatist’s attitude toward ‘unwelcome’ experiences with the ‘bread 
and butter’ interpretation. In the latter, the pragmatist was por- 
trayed as doing all his thinking, including the use of all the categories 
and mechanism of science, in order to get rid of the ‘unwelcome 
experience’ of hunger. Here he is supposed to decline to recognize 
hunger as a fact. And after having credited, or discredited, pragma- 
tism with ‘“‘a strange reverence”’ for the methods of modern science, 
Professor Fite could not retort that the only thinking the pragmatist 
should do is to think that the hunger does not exist. On the other 
hand, how strange it sounds to hear a philosophy that declines to 
recognize ‘‘unwelcome experiences’’ such as hunger, called a bread 
and butter philosophy! And when pragmatism thus turns its back 
on “unwelcome experiences,” what is its motive to thinking? Or, 
have we another paradox of bread and butter thinking, to satisfy 
purely intellectual needs? 

In the treatment of ‘the independence of truth,’ much of the dis- 
cussion is about the independence of the ‘fact,’ of the ‘object,’ of 
‘reality,’ and of the ‘knower.’ And one wonders if these are to be 
substituted in turn for truth, and if not, what the bearing of their 
independence is upon the independence of truth. Professor Fite’s 
definition of truth would seem to preclude substitution. He con- 
ceives truth to be an ‘agreement,’ reached as a result of a process of 
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‘bargaining,’ of negotiation, between two beings whether these beings 
are persons or persons and things. However, the main constructive 
feature of Professor Fite’s papers is the suggestion that the kind of 
knowing that occurs when one person knows another should be taken 
as typical, rather than the judgment about a table or even a green tree. 
And the next interesting point in his exposition is that in this process 
of ‘bargaining,’ between the knower and the thing known, “all is 
being made—not only the agreement which constitutes truth, but the 
terms between which the agreement is formed, the knower as well as the 
object of his knowledge.’" 

But what now of independence? In view of the passage just 
quoted Professor Fite’s reply again presents difficulties. The answer 
is that, while in order to escape a world of ‘hard’ facts in which no 
bargaining would be possible we must recognize that in the process of 
bargaining, that is of knowing, not only truth but the knower and the 
object are being made, yet in order to be independent realists (which 
Professor Fite thinks we must be in any case), we must hold that in 
knowing “‘I am not made by the object, neither is the object of my 
knowledge made by me” (p. 518). Now there would be no difficulty 
here if in the first passage we understand by ‘being made,’ what 
evidently is intended, viz., being modified in some specific way, not 
created in toto; and if likewise in the second passage we understand 
that neither the knower nor the object is made in toto. All of which 
would seem to reduce to a favorite thesis of pragmatism that the 
knower is something more than a knower, and that the object is 
something more than a thing to be known. But Professor Fite seems 
to mean something different from this in the second passage as he 
further expands it. That the object is not made by the knower, 
means in the case of one person knowing another, e. g., Plato, that 
“there is a certain unity of personality which is Plato’s and which is 
not made by the way he is taken.”” And this unity may have “a 
consistency equal to that of the law of gravitation.’’ Moreover, not- 
withstanding all that has been said about ‘bargaining,’ we are to 
understand that “the final agreement which we call truth is no mere 
adjustment, no mere compromise effected by rounding the corners of 
a square peg to make it fitter for a round hole, at the same time 
squaring somewhat the hole. So far as the agreement is a matter 
of compromise, thus far it is false." Again, if the meaning of this is 
that in any particular case of ‘bargaining’ the unity of personality 
is altered only in some specific manner, there is no difficulty. But 


1P. 518. Italics mine. 
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if it means, as it appears to mean, that there is a core of personality 
which remains untouched and untouchable by this or any other 
‘bargaining,’ then are we not in trouble? For we must now take the 
first passage in which both “the knower and object are being made” 
to mean that they are ‘being made’ in certain external and superficial 
aspects, while the “inner unity of personality” remains unaffected. 
Furthermore, we shall have on our hands in this inner unity of per- 
sonality precisely one of those ‘hard’ facts which Professor Fite has 
convincingly shown must be rejected. On the other side, if Professor 
Fite disclaims this interpretation of the independent unity of person- 
ality, how then will his view of it differ from that of the pragmatist— 
even of the instrumentalist? For, as already indicated, the instru- 
mentalist cannot even get his bargaining started without assuming 
as ‘the antecedents of thought’ beings of all kindsin interaction. But 
none of these are ‘hard’ beings, nor do they conceal a hard unchange- 
able core of personality under a soft exterior. There is no part or 
character of them that may not be modified in ‘bargaining’ with 
other beings. 

But whatever the kind and amount of independence the knower 
and the object may have, what is the bearing of this upon the inde- 
pendence of truth? For neither the knower nor the object is truth. 
Truth, as Professor Fite says, consists in the agreement reached through 
bargaining between the knower and the object; furthermore, this 
truth is “‘all made” in the bargaining process. Of what then is it 
independent? And in what way has it more independence than 
instrumentalism gives it? Whether the bargaining is for friendship 
or for bread and butter, the ‘agreement which constitutes truth’ is 
reached in response to a need which is personal, human, and equally 


” 


objective in both cases. 

But what meaning is there now in calling this agreement, after it 
has been reached, either dependent or independent. From the stand- 
point of the question of its origin it may be said to be dependent upon 
all the elements in the ‘bargaining’ process. But as an achieved 
reality,—and to be truth the agreement has to be achieved,—what 
can its dependence or independence mean? The dependence or in- 
dependence of things and persons that are or may become parties 
to the agreement is quite a different matter. But even these are not 
to be classified as dependent or independent, or as of varying degrees 
of dependence or independence at large, as one would classify things 
as round or square. The dependence or independence of things 
and persons is on one another, and is for specific matters in some 
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specific enterprise. But dependence and independence in this sense 
can not be predicated of an achieved agreement. And if not in this 
sense then in what significant sense do they apply? It is Professor 
Fite’s complaint that pragmatism has ignored the problem of “ the 
independence of truth.’’ The explanation of this ignorance is that for 


pragmatism there is no such problem. 
A. W. Moore. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Genetic Theory of Reality. By James Mark Batpwin. G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons, New York and London.—pp. xvii, 335. 

The nature of Professor Baldwin's latest volume is indicated 
more specifically by its subtitle, ‘‘The Outcome of Genetic Logic as 
Issuing in the Aesthetic Theory of Reality called Pancalism.” Thus, 
the book relates to what the author calls Genetic Morphology, and 
really forms the concluding part of Thought and Things or Genetic 
Logic.1 That it does not appear as the fourth volume of this compre- 
hensive work is due to the fact that the financial difficulties of the 
London publishers of Thought and Things involved delay and some 
uncertainty of publication. Doubtless the appearance of the Genetic 
Morphology as a separate work entails a loss as regards convenience 
and continuity. Such loss, however, is more than offset by a greater 
concreteness due to the inclusion of anthropological and historical 
material which Professor Baldwin, as he states in his preface, had 
promised to the present publishers some time before. 

The general problem of the Genetic Theory of Reality is that of 
interpretation. Interpretation, however, denotes not merely the 
meaning which reflective thought gives to experiences, but everything 
in the way of intent or recognitive content that attaches to the data 
of consciousness. However primitive an experience may be, it never 
consists of bare happenings; all facts and events involve meaning. 
The motives underlying this meaning are many, including not merely 
the developed interests of cognition and of ethical or aesthetic value, 
but association, utility, fear, awe, prestige, solidarity, tradition, 
instinct, impulse, habit, etc. Numerous as these motives are, it is 
nevertheless true that the sort of interpretation given to the objects 
of experience will vary, in general, with the level of mental develop- 
ment. A genetic theory of interpretation has the task of indicating 
and describing the various stages in the evolution of interpretation 
and of discovering the factors that underlie its progression. This 


1 The Genetic Logic falls into three divisions, Functional Logic (discussed in 
Vol. I), Experimental Logic (discussed in Vol. II), and Real Logic, which embraces 
both Genetic Epistemology (discussed in Vol. III) and Genetic Morphology (the 
subject of the present work). The general problem of these various divisions and 
their relation to one another has been indicated by the present reviewer in his 
account of the third volume, this Review, XXII, pp. 314f. 
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paves the way for an inquiry into the contribution which each of the 
motives of interpretation makes to an understanding of the nature of 
reality and into the ultimate meaning which must be ascribed to 
reality as the outcome of the investigation. 

Besides an extensive and valuable glossary, a very serviceable 
index and table of contents, and three appendices, two of which 
discuss the related views of Professor Ormond and Mr. Bradley, the 
present volume consists of four parts. Part I contains an account— 
largely a review of previous investigations—of the nature and de- 
velopment of interpretation from the standpoint of the individual, and 
of the realities that issue from such interpretation. The main stages 
of this progression, as Professor Baldwin's readers will recall, are the 
pre-logical, logical, and hyper-logical; and, since there are modes of 
apprehension corresponding not only to these three stages but also 
to those that lead from the earlier to the later, there are five such 
modes: intuitive, quasi-discursive, discursive, over-discursive, and 
the contemplative. Now, though rejecting both the logical postulate 
of an ‘objective’ reason, with whose unfolding the development of 
individual reason runs parallel, and the biological hypothesis of 
recapitulation, Professor Baldwin nevertheless finds empirical and 
psychological evidence of the concurrence of racial with individual 
development as regards the interpretation of experience. Racial 
interpretation also exhibits pre-logical, logical, and hyper-logical, 
as well as transitional levels. Correspondingly, there are five modes 
of apprehension. The earliest of these, described as mystical or 
religious, passes by way of the mythical to speculative and scientific 
interpretation; the latter is superseded by criticism, and finally by 
contemplation. 

The characterization and evaluation of these various stages of 
racial interpretation form the subject of Part II, which comprises 
considerably more than one-half of the volume. The facts of ethnol- 
ogy and anthropology are utilized in support of the contention that, 
while early interpretation is not pre-noetic—all interpretation is 
noetic—or anti-logical, it is pre-logical in the sense of pre-discursive 
and pre-scientific. The dominant motives are emotional and prac- 
tical; the interpretation is neither discovered nor confirmed by the 
individual as such but is largely accepted as the view of the group 
and of tradition; social sanctions and penalties inhibit personal 
criticism; facts subversive of ‘collective representations’ are either 
disregarded or ascribed to special agencies; negation is not logical 
but is determined by custom, personal caprice, etc., or by an intense 
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absorption in one event such as to exclude the awareness or apprecia- 
tion of any other; there is no line of cleavage between ideas and actual 
realities, or between meanings due to intention and those of content, 
nor is there a distinction either of persons from things—witness the 
phenomena of animism—or between persons, as individuals, from one 
another: each regards himself as identical not with himself as an 
individual but with his group. It follows from these characteristics 
that primitive thought lacks certain of the essential requisites of 
logical interpretation. Logical contradiction, logical necessity, and 
the principle of excluded middle receive no recognition, and classi- 
fication is based not on theoretical but on emotional and practical 
considerations. In illustration and confirmation of this account of 
primitive interpretation, Professor Baldwin introduces two instruc- 
tive chapters elaborating certain of his earlier discussions of religion. 
Mention should be made particularly of an interesting, though not 
entirely satisfactory, argument designed to show that the religious 
object is either personal or suggests personality. Even more signif- 
icant, as regards the main purpose of the present volume, is the con- 
clusion that the religious ideal involves in its very nature a sharp 
antinomy between the actual and the ideal; this precludes religion 
from effecting an adequate synthesis of the various motives and 
factors of experience. 

The advance beyond the pre-logical is mediated by the imagination. 
It is through mythical creations that thought is liberated and the 
logical stage of racial interpretation is ushered in. The various 
historical theories of reality are classified as mediate and immediate. 
The former include actuality theories, which are intellectualistic in 
character, finding reality in facts, truths, or principles, and ideality 
theories, which are voluntaristic and insist that reality must be inter- 
preted in terms of ends, values, or norms. Both types of theory are 
acknowledged to render positive and indispensable contributions to 
the interpretation of reality, yet both are shown to be partial and, as 
such, inadequate. Criticism thus impels to theories of immediacy. 
But here likewise there are differences. Those who despair of specula- 
tion or are not speculatively inclined tend to fall back upon primitive, 
a-logical experience and thus to advocate mysticism, sensationalism, 
or immediate realism; others recognize the contribution of the proc- 
esses of cognition and volition but are driven by the insuperable 
dualisms of the logical stage to an immediatism of a transcendent or 
hyper-logical sort. Both these types of immediacy theories are 
weighed and found wanting. The latter immediacy “is empty, apart 
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from the filling it receives from concrete experience of the mediate 
type ... much as the first immediacy, that of the primitive, is 
blind except for the same resort. One lacks content, the other form”’ 
(p. 192). But there is a third sort of immediacy, that of synthesis, 
which appears “‘when processes themselves relatively distinct, and 
mediate in their type, fall together in a whole of synthesis and apparent 
reconciliation” (p. 193). An examination of various historical 
theories of this type leads Professor Baldwin to conclude that, as was 
discerned more or less clearly by Aristotle, Kant, and Schelling, a 
satisfactory synthetic reconciliation is to be found in aesthetic 
experience alone. 

The elaboration, defence, and corollaries of the theory of aesthetic 
immediacy, that is, pancalism, occupy Parts III and IV of the present 
volume. Professor Baldwin's position finds clear expression when he 
states that it is not his purpose to isolate ‘‘one reality as being more 
real, more solid, more valid than others; for all alike arise in the 
normal process of experience. It is rather a search for that meaning 
of reality which brings together the various normal modes of control 
in the fullest and most comprehensive synthesis. . . . We reach an 
interpretation which finds in the aesthetic experience . . . such a 
reconstitution of the various reals in a synthesis of realization. .. . 
What we are justified in taking the real to be is that with which the 
full and free aesthetic and artistic consciousness finds itself satisfied. 
We realize the real in achieving and enjoying the beautiful” (pp. 276f.). 
“The whole of reality would be the entire experience of a conscious- 
ness capable of grasping and contemplating it as an aesthetic whole” 
(p. 303). In defence of the thesis, maintained with great skill and 
keen critical analysis, that the aesthetic interest is truly and ade- 
quately synthetic, the author marshals the results of recent investiga- 
tions into the nature of the aesthetic consciousness and particularly 
of the schematic imagination. It is argued that in the higher semblant 
constructions the oppositions of external and internal control, as well 
as those of ordinary serious life and practice, vanish (pp. 231 ff.); 
that, “‘in contrast with the other great interests, whose objects are 
instrumental to further ends,”’ the aesthetic interest is intrinsic, 
seeking merely the full inner meaning of its objects (pp. 235 f.); that 
aesthetic contemplation realizes the true and the good not merely 
“alternatively or in succession, but together, as factors in the larger 
ideal of the perfect,’’ and, as the more integral process, it of right 
“supersedes and reinterprets the results of knowledge and practice” 
(pp. 236 f.); that the aesthetic object, as the theory of empathy 
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suggests, is a-dualistic, being a content which in itself mirrors the 
inner world (pp. 238 ff.); that “‘the aesthetic object not only possesses 
the quality of completeness or perfection, as far as its materials go, 
but it suggests the ideal in which all perfections unite and all virtues 
inhere” (p. 244); that aesthetic reality is an indissoluble union of 
the universal and the singular in the meanings which these possess 
both in theoretical and in affective logic (pp. 249 ff.); that aesthetic 
realization, in contrast with religious experience, presents a complete 
reconciliation of actuality and ideality (pp. 259 ff.) and of freedom and 
necessity (pp. 261 ff.); that aesthetic intuition is a union of the 
theoretical and the practical—and more (pp. 269 f.); that the aesthetic 
consciousness is non-relative or absolute in all the various legitimate 
senses of the term (pp. 277 ff.); that pancalism recognizes and adjusts 
“the opposing claims of rationalism and voluntarism” and offers 
“a constructive reading of the essential demands of the mystical and 
intuitive modes of apprehension” (p. 312). 

The rich accumulations of ethnological and historical facts, the 
marked advances in psychological theory, and the perfection of evolu- 
tionary method have made it necessary to re-attack the problem of 
‘genetic morphology’ so brilliantly treated in their own day by Hegel 
and certain of his followers, and by Comte. This need has been 
partially met in recent years, more especially by the labors of Wundt 
and Hobhouse, who, from their own special points of view, have con- 
tributed much toward illumining the path taken by racial interpreta- 
tion. But much still remained undone, and it cannot be doubted 
that the originality of his method, together with the clearness and 
comprehensiveness of his vision and his exceptional capacity for 
discerning fruitful lines of distinction, have enabled Professor Baldwin 
to render a notable service to philosophy. 

As compared with Hegel and Edward Caird, the author’s procedure 
is psychological rather than speculative. Nevertheless, Baldwin 
agrees with his idealistic predecessors both as to the critical and 
interpretative functions of the mediate processes and as to 
the necessity of a higher immediacy such as will preserve the mean- 
ings elaborated by cognition and volition. His conception of this 
ultimate experience, however, is predominately affectivistic as con- 
trasted with Hegel's and Caird’s emphasis of the noetic—though 
Hegel's analysis of ‘love’ should not be forgotten—and the stress 
which Royce, for example, and Eucken in a different way, lay on the 
practical and ethical. As compared with Comte, Baldwin differs both 
in employing a truly genetic method and in including the scientific 
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along with the speculative interpretation as composing the intermedi- 
ate stage of development, whose transcendence by a different mode of 
apprehension, that of aesthetic contemplation, he seeks to justify, 
In agreement with Comte, on the other hand, he refers to the earliest 
interpretation as theological, though he also, and more generally, 
speaks of it as religious. Now, if the term ‘God’ is to have any 
sharply defined meaning, the being denoted must be characterized 
as not only supernatural but also individual and personal. Such a 
concept, however, represents a relatively late achievement and the 
culture with which it is associated was anteceded by far more primi- 
tive conditions of life and thought. It is incorrect, therefore, to 
characterize the earliest stage of racial interpretation as theological. 
Nor is the term ‘religious’ appropriate. Religious experience, as 
Professor Baldwin himself insists (pp. 109-117), may be regarded as 
an abiding possession of mankind. If, in spite of its ubiquity and 
perpetuity, religion is to be singled out as marking the character of an 
era, several such eras must be recognized and these will be found to 
recur throughout the various periods in the development of thought. 
The author follows the great majority, among the earlier writers 
in particular, in describing the earliest form of religious and social 
organization as totemic. But far more primitive than totemic 
culture, exemplified by the Australians, are the conditions among 
such isolated peoples as the Veddahs of Ceylon and the Semangs and 
Senoi of Malacca. A study of the most primitive operations of the 
human mind, therefore, should concern itself with pre-totemic peoples 
as well as with the characteristics of such relatively stable monuments 
of thought as are early languages. Incidentally, reference may be 
made to Baldwin's belief that “to the savage himself" the totem is a 
“symbol of his social group” (p. 50). It may be questioned both 
whether it is not contrary to ethnological fact and whether it is not a 
serious psychological error to represent the totem as having for early 
man the significance of a symbol. Rather was it felt to be, as Wundt 
has pointed out in his Vélkerpsychologie, the deepest of realities— 
though not known, as remarked above, to the most primitive races— 
becoming a symbol only at the decline of the culture that bears its 

















name. In view, furthermore, of the fact that there are individual, 
sex, and conception totems, as well as group totems, it is erroneous 
to say without qualification that the totem represents a symbol of the 
social group. Professor Baldwin’s characterization of pre-logical 
interpretation would carry increased conviction and would prove 
more instructive even than it is, were it illustrated and tested more 
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freely by concrete fact. Indeed, is it possible to acquire a real under- 
standing of early racial interpretation without raising the question 
as to how primitive man came to possess his particular nstitutions 
and the various specific norms that controlled his life, and how he 
learned the art of kindling fire and of fashioning so complex a weapon 
as the bow and arrow? 

The present volume adds not a little to our insight into the nature 
of the aesthetic experience and to our appreciation of the wealth and 
penetration of its motives. One cannot escape the conviction, how- 
ever, that had Professor Baldwin subjected aesthetic experience to 
the same thorough and relentless criticism which he bestowed upon the 
other modes of apprehension, his conclusions would have been very 
much more qualified. For are not Plato’s warnings of the possible op- 
position between art and morality and of the capacity of the aesthetic 
to stimulate to the immoral and socially disastrous amply borne out by 
both theory and practice? Moreover, even though art reveals truths— 
indeed, truths otherwise unattainable—is it not far from including all 
the various theoretical modes of experience? Consider, for example, the 
antithesis between artistic production and the external control of par- 
ticular fact evidenced in the case of historical events. And do not the 
recent cubist and post-impressionistic movements givestriking evidence 
of a subjectivism that is inherent to a greater or less degree in all art, 
as well as in the aesthetic interest as such, and that contrasts sharply 
with the objective requirements of the theoretical interest? If, 
furthermore, logical theories are confronted by the bdéte noire of error, 
and ethical monisms are called upon to face the problem of evil, 
pancalism cannot escape a consideration of the actual presence of 
the ugly, to say nothing of the aesthetically indifferent. This neces- 
sity is recognized by the author, but his solution of the difficulty is 
far from convincing and is less clear than any other part of the 
volume. Still another inadequacy of pancalism as a philosophical 
creed is the abstractness of aesthetic experience evidenced (a) in its 
concentration upon a single object or bit of content to the exclusion 
of all the external relations in which it subsists and of all other objects 
or ideas—thus having a certain similarity to perceptual experience— 
and (5) in the fact that it involves a satisfaction, frequently spurious, 
and a release from the practical which renders it oblivious to all 
larger possibilities. Happily the ideals of mere efficiency and achieve- 
ment are losing some of their glamor. Nevertheless, theory must take 
account of those principles to which ethical idealism and pragmatism 
are directing our attention, as well, in general, as of the temporal 
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aspects of experience. Once free from the grip of Baldwin's dialectic 
it is difficult to believe that pancalism is truly synthetic as regards 
these considerations. Finally, it may be added that Baldwin's 
emphatic teaching that the field of objective, external control as 
explored by science is the exclusive source of truth qua truth and 
that truth is ultimately subject to theoretical standards, is irrecon- 
cilable with his conclusion as to the philosophical ultimacy of the 
aesthetic experience and with the statement that a thing “is «ood 
and true because it is beautiful" (p. vii). That pancalism does not 
escape the dualism which so many have found it necessary time and 
again to point out in absolute idealism is honestly, though shyly, as it 
were (the word in brackets is the author’s), suggested in the following 
quotation: “Nothing can be [finally] true without being beautiful, 
and nothing can be in any high sense good without being beautiful” 
(p. vii). 
EpWArRD L. SCHAUB. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Essais sur l'histoire générale et comparée des théologies et des philos- 
ophies médiévales. Par Francois Picavet. Paris, Alcan, 1913. 
—pp. viii, 415. Fr. 7.50. 

In an earlier work, Esquisse d'une histoire générale et comparée des 
philosophies médiévales (Paris, 1905, 2 ed., 1907), Picavet made it 
clear that medieval philosophy should be studied as a part of the 
civilization to which it belonged. He had already endeavored to 
indicate in detail how this might be done, especially in his Roscellin 
(1896, enlarged 1909) and also in his Gerbert (1897). These three 
works, together with the present work, are all preliminary to the 
enterprise now so closely associated with his name,—the general and 
comparative history of medieval thought. 

As in the Esquisse so now also in the Essais “many important 
problems of continuity and development of doctrine’’ must be dis- 
posed of by way of propaedeutic (Pref. p. v).1 One may get a 
good idea of these problems, and of the substantial basis underlying 
Picavet’s conclusions and justifying his reputation, from the first 
two chapters of the Essais. There he outlines the extraordinary 
program of studies carried out during the preceding twenty-four 
years at the Hautes-Etudes, and since 1906 at the Sorbonne. Like 
Baeumker and de Wulf our author is also making the largest possible 
use of codperative effort. Moreover, his singleness of purpose has 


1 All references are to the Essais, unless otherwise indicated. 
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enabled him to follow the plan of completing the stages of his work 
by publication. Thus, all of the chapters of the Esquisse had already 
appeared, in whole or in part. And the same is true of more than 
half of those constituting the present volume (I-IV, VIII, X, XI, 
XIV-XVIII). The two works should be read together because of 
the repetition inevitable in such preliminary studies. Notwithstand- 
ing appearances to the contrary, the Essais possesses a certain unity, 
which the author has traced for his reader (Pref. pp. v ff.). 

While Picavet’s authority in medieval philosophy has become fully 
recognized, his importance for the general history of philosophy has 
not received the attention it deserves. The problem of writing the 
history of philosophy has engaged him from the outset, and his 
intellectual development has progressed from the broader field to the 
more restricted one, keeping ever in view the successive and simul- 
taneous relations in the development of thought. He began publishing 
at the age of thirty-four, and his first publications covered con- 
currently the late Greek and Hellenistic and the modern French and 
German fields (1885-1889). Whereas de Wulf entered upon his work 
in the medieval philosophy directly, and Baeumker came by way of 
the Greeks and the Renaissance, Picavet made his approach through 
study of the Hellenistic and the modern philosophies. ‘‘It was,’ he 
says, ‘the Ideologists and the Romanticists who first led the moderns 
to impartial study and defense of the middle ages” ( Esquisse, pp. 226 
ff.). This idea constitutes the burden of his important work, Les 
Idéologues (1891). His mastery of the French philosophy is further 
evidenced in his edition of Condillac’s Traité (1886) and his studies 
of La Mettrie and Maine de Biran (1889) and of D’Alembert (1894). 
His interest in and grasp of the German philosophy is clear from his 
translation of Kant’s Kritik der praktischen Vernunft, with introduc- 
tion (1888), his introduction to Léon Philippe’s translation of Fichte’s 
Reden (1895), and the provision for it in the program above men- 
tioned. In 1888 he had treated the problem of writing the history of 
philosophy in an article entitled: Histoire de la philosophie, ce qu'elle 
a été, ce qu'elle peut étre (embodied later in the Esg., Ch. I). And 
the next year his ideas were illustrated in the work: De l’origine de la 
philosophie scolastique en France et en Allemagne (published as Vol. I, 
Bibl. d. Hautes-Etudes, sec. d. sc. relig.). After 1892 his publications 
were devoted for the most part to the medieval philosophy and the 
neo-Thomistic movement; the two being naturally connected through 
his conviction of the need of non-catholic scholarship by way of 
control and supplement (Ch. I, II, VIII, cf. Esg., Ch. IX, X). But 
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the program of studies mentioned exhibits, as perhaps its most striking 
feature, the constant provision for recurrent study of modern and 
ancient philosophy along with that of his special field; and this both 
for text-criticism and doctrinal content. Thus the mind of our 
author has moved continually back and forth throughout the entire 
field, and at a time which coincided with the new impetus in the study 
of Hellenistic and medieval thought. Hence his training and gifts 
and preferences give him a unique place in all that concerns the writing 
of the history of philosophy. 

Whether Picavet is able to complete his work in the field of his 
choice or not, he will have made a great contribution in his amassing 
of material for definitive proof of the very gradual development of 
thought. It is so easy to forget that ‘there has been an evolution 
and not a revolution in the intellectual progress of humanity” (p. 93), 
that his reiteration is salutary. And when he trenchantly sums up 
his attitude by saying, “that one civilization does not replace another 
overnight” (Esq., 2 ed., p. 39, n. 2), his position becomes the more 
significant. For he believes in fact that the history of philosophy 
must be treated as a part of the history of civilization, and with due 
regard for the broadest possible background,—political, social, 
economic and cultural as revealed in arts, letters, science, religion and 
all institutions (Zsqg.,Ch.I). Nothing human is to be neglected in 
traversing the evolution of thought, if the historian of philosophy is 
to exercise the philosophic habit (p. 388). And with an eye single to 
the actual data our author would even, “from the standpoint of the 
scientific historian, refuse to make clear a conception which was not 
clear to its author” (p. 187). Thus, instead of the usual process of 
simplification in writing the history of philosophy, occasioned by 
excessive regard for expository and pedagogical demands, the logic 
of Picavet’s attitude would be complicative. And he asserts most 
insistently “‘that our chronological divisions are artificial, and that 
the life of the spirit in man neither begins at that moment when we 
have decided to study it nor ends when it has ceased to interest us” 
(p. 79). Such an attitude carried rigorously through must obviously 
have a far-reaching effect on the conception of the history of philos- 
ophy. Picavet in effect really supplements Windelband. And the 
present volume contains various stimulating chapters which illustrate 
his idea of the continuity of thought. Such are: the Hellenic educa- 
tion of St. Paul (V); the problem of the Universal in the 12th century 
(VIII); Averroism and free-thought (XVI); the debt of Luther to 
the Theologia Germanica(XV); of Descartes to medieval thought 
(XVII); and of Rousseau to Favorinus (VII). 
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Much criticism of Picavet has been directed against the great 
importance which he attaches to Plotinus, whom he regards as the 
real ‘master’ of the middle ages ( Esg., Ch. V, cf. ib. II-IV, VI, VII). 
The exaltation of Plotinus by Drews, for example, rather pales by com- 
parison; and our author has certainly given his critics ample oppor- 
tunity, which he continues to do in the present work. In reality it 
would be safer to speak of the influence of Plotinic ideas rather 
than of Plotinus, bearing in mind the common momenta of the 
early centuries of our era. And the entire question of genealogy of 
that great synthesis would seem to be still sufficiently obscure to 
warrant caution in accepting the thesis in its extreme form. But it is 
illuminating, and it is also very important for Picavet’s method. 
Thus, for example, when he says that mystics like Eckhart and 
Boehme, who continued the work of Eriugena and so of Plotinus, are 
the true ancestors of the great modern German philosophers such as 
Kant and Fichte and Schelling and Hegel and Baader and Schopen- 
hauer (p. 14), new meaning is given thereby to the Romanticism in 
German Idealism. But when he counts among those who exhibit 
the influence of Plotinus an evergrowing host (e. g., Jansen, Descartes, 
Arnauld, Thomassin, Pascal, Bossuet, Malebranche, Fenelon, Turgot, 
Leibnitz, Locke, Berkeley, Comte, and others, v. Ess. and Esq., 
passim), he would seem to be venturing a reductio ad absurdum. 
Nevertheless he is thereby making just that use of his thesis which 
he regards as necessary to his method. 

The clearest exposition yet given by Picavet of his method is to 
be found in the present work (Ch. III, ¢f. Esqg., I-III, VI, VII, X). 
An interesting application of his process of separating the essential 
from the accidental is found in the attempted classification of mystics 
(Ch. IV). His “religious-thesis” is especially prominent in the chap- 
ters on the idea of divinity during the early centuries of our era 
(Ch. VI), on the World-Spirit and the Holy-Spirit (Ch. LX), and on 
science, philosophy and theology in Islam (Ch. XIX, cf. Esq., IV, 
VIII). The importance which Picavet attaches to the religious 
moment is based on his conviction that the medieval civilization 
was essentially religious in character (Esqg., Ch. II). And he regards 
Plotinus as the golden thread traceable throughout the whole course 
of their thought and connecting that age with our own ( Esq., pref., 
pp. viii ff.). Moreover, this is true not only of Christian thought, 
both western and eastern, but of Mohammedan and of Jewish thought 
as well. Thus the “religious-thesis’’ centering in Plotinus makes 
possible a history of thought which shall take due account of the 
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simultaneous relations along with the successive. Picavet believes 
that specialization has so affected historians that an attempt should 
now be made in the direction of general history; hence his attention 
to the general history of philosophy. But a general history can be 
complete and adequate only when it is comparative in the sense just 
indicated. Such, briefly, is the meaning of his general and compara- 
tive method. In contrast with Zeller, for example, who is concerned 
only with the relation of succession, Picavet would refuse to consider 
chronology without synchronology. And he believes that the “ pre- 
occupation with the divine’’ enables such treatment for his period, 
namely, the first century to the seventeenth. He finds that all of the 
thinkers of this period exhibit a common heritage of revealed religion, 
allegorical interpretation, and desire for union with God; hence their 
common effort to reconstruct Plotinus, and the close relation between 
their theology and philosophy and science. The sources of his idea 
are duly acknowledged (pp. 33 ff.), as also the aid in its elaboration 
(pp. 4 ff.). 

So far as the idea is based on the religious moment there would 
seem to be little doubt of its correctness. The importance of the 
medieval theology is being more and more emphasized for a proper 
understanding of the philosophy of this period; and the amended title 
of this last volume is perhaps the best indication of our author's own 
growing conviction in this connection. Certainly the method has 
proved most illuminating for the period in question; so much so, indeed, 
that one may hope for an attempt at its broader application. Thus, 
for example, one might conceive of a similar procedure with the 
modern period, by use of the ‘scientific’ instead of the ‘religious’ 
moment. Its application to the ancient philosophy would be difficult 
because it presupposes a certain community of ideas. But research 
in the Hellenistic period makes ever more clear such community 
there; and the present tendency is rather away from extreme isolation 
of the early Greek philosophy, with some effort to rehabilitate in 
modified form the radical views of Gladisch. Picavet wisely limits 
his method to his own chosen field; but his success may well lead to 
attempts at wider application. One might hope too for an indirect 
effect of his work, namely, the stimulating of further interest in the 
studied contrast of opposite viewpoints between civilizations or within 
a civilization. Such study enables us better to estimate the adequacy 
of movements and systems (which is after all the chief function of 
the study of philosophy in its development), and is of value in checking 


a too easy-going acceptance of solutions. 
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The tenacious and persistent endurance of ideas is also involved 
in Picavet’s conception. If thought penetrates slowly it also leaves 
off with equal slowness. The studies in the continuity of thought 
which this work contains furnish interesting illustrations of this. 
We have been familiar with the idea expressed by such men as 
Schleiermacher, Schopenhauer and Feuerbach, that Kant represents 
the real inauguration of modern as distinguished from medieval philos- 
ophy. And men like Saisset, Bossuet, Freudenthal, v. Hertling, 
and E. Wolff have done much to furnish specific proof of the debt of 
modern thinkers to their medieval forebears. But Picavet's stimulus 
to research in this direction is perhaps the most significant of all. He 
regards the more direct attention to the problem as a result of the 
Papal Encyclical of 1879 (pp. 335 ff.), and in his own case this has 
been true. His treatment of the Averroists and free-thought illus- 
trates very impressively how the roots of the ‘modern’ spirit may 
be traced back into the 13th century and earlier; and much the same 
may be said of his study of Luther. This gains in significance when 
we bear in mind that it is the same kind of connection, though un- 
conscious or even unwilling, as the deliberate connection attempted 
by Neo-Scholasticism (Ch. XVIII). His study of Descartes reviews 
most of the literature, and concludes that Descartes’ originality is 
to be found in his contribution to ‘scientific’ philosophy, while he 
continues the philosophy and theology of the middle ages. Those 
who have suspected Descartes’s direct obligation to Augustine and 
Anselm for the unique elements in his philosophy will find this study 
especially interesting. In particular Picavet again calls attention 
to Hauréau’s discovery of the place which Eriugena and Eric of 
Auxerre occupy in tracing back to Plotinus the Cogito ergo sum, 
which is ‘“‘ more clearly expressed by Eric, and especially by Eriugena» 
than by Augustine” (pp. 14, 50, 340, of. Esg., pp. 139, 297). Our 
author also points out how the emphasis of Socrates on self-knowledge 
passed from the moral to the metaphysical significance in Plato, and 
in Plotinus to the theological. He might have indicated further how 
the theological is mingled with the epistemological, especially in 
Augustine, Eriugena, Eric, and Descartes, with its sharpest epistemo- 
logical import in the last though as yet not divorced from the theo- 
logical. With this idol shattered (the uniqueness of the Cartesian 
doubt) we may better understand Dewey’s assertion that “the con- 
scious articulation of genuinely modern tendencies has yet to come” 
(Essays, 1910, p. 61). 

The two least successful studies in the book are those on St. Paul 
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and on Rousseau. The latter is found to have borrowed directly 
certain important ideas (on maternal nursing) from Favorinus; and 
so the second century is directly connected with the eighteenth (p. 
176). Picavet could give his critics no better illustration of his ever 
imminent danger of passing from resemblance to identity. Plato's 
Republic or Tacitus’ Germania might as well be connected with 
Rousseau by a like reasoning. A similar fault appears in the study 
of St. Paul, whom he r gards as the real founder of Christian philos- 
ophy in all its bearings, since the Greek and the Jewish ideas were 
synthetized by him (p. 139). “St. Paul was to Christianity what 
the Pseudo-Aristobulus and Philo were to Judaism” (p. 137, cf. p. 
132). This is very unlike the Picavet who elsewhere estimates Philo 
so high'y and magnifies the synthesis of Plotinus, and whose long 
labors have made clear that the synthesis attributed to St. Paul 
could not have come before the lapse of many centuries after him, 
One may justify a sceptical attitude here by recalling Pfleiderer's 
similar attempt to rehabilitate the older view, which resulted in im- 
pairing his rewritten study of Paul. It is one thing to pick up bits of 
philosophic parlance that have passed into popular usage, and quite 
a different thing to possess the philosophic training and ability neces- 
sary to a “founder of Christian philosophy in ail its bearings.” 
Friedlander has made very plain that any man of parts might have 
acquired such current philosophical ideas as Paul exhibits, without 
special training,—which Picavet elsewhere (p. 22) would also imply. 
Such a thesis as Picavet’s must fall heavily on the ears of those who 
have sought to make a trained philosopher out of the writer of the 
Epistle to the Romans. That Epistle is little considered by Picavet; 
and his other citations frequently make as much against as for his 
thesis. Moreover, he softens considerably the opposition between 
Christian and Greek thought, in contrast with his earlier emphasis 
(Esq., Ch. III, IV). However, we may gather that the proof is still 
in processu (p. 138), and the effort will undoubtedly have the effect 
of stimulating research. Its importance for his chronology is of 
course very considerable; but sharply outlined chronology is the last 
thing to contend for where the direction of one’s labors is toward 
the obliteration of such distinctions. 

The attempt at classification of the mystics arose in the course of 
his studies of Roscellinus (p. 73), and illustrates the separating of 
essential from accidental in his comparative method. The classifica- 
tion is unique, being an attempt to combine the principles of perfection 
and of pathology (Ribot and Thulié). It is threefold: those who seek 
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(1) complete perfection of personality (moral-aesthetic-intellectual) ; 
(2) one-sided perfection, making use of theurgy; and (3) no attain- 
ment of perfection, being essentially morbid. Each of the first two 
is divided further into three subordinate groups. However, after 
making these distinctions, Picavet calls attention to their inexactness 
and the non-chronological character of the classification. This seems 
much like bankruptcy of the original intent of the essay. Indeed, 
since all men strive in some sense toward perfection, and certainly all 
philosophers do as admitted (p. 97, cf. note p. 393), the classification 
might as well be of men or philosophers as of mystics. This is another 
unwitting illustration of the supreme importance attached by our 
author to the religious moment in man’s thought. But the study is 
of real value in the corrected perspective it gives to the pathological 
element in the history of mysticism. It also exhibits how very 
difficult is classification in this realm, and it may give one a new 
respect for the quaintly complex classification attempted by Matthai. 

The Baconiana constitute a quarter of the whole work, as follows: 
editions of Roger Bacon’s works, past and future (X); Peter of 
Mar court, master in experimentation (XI); John, the disciple of 
Bacon (XII) Bacon’s criticism of his contemporaries (XIII); and 
the two cultural tendencies of the thirteenth century (XIV). The 
delimitation of the problems, clarity of exposition, and stimulus to 
further research make all of these important contributions. All but 
one (XII) had previously appeared, in whole or in part. Two other 
studies have appeared since: “‘ La place de Roger Bacon parmi les 
philosophes du xiti’e siécle’’ (Oxford Essays on Roger Bacon, 1914, 
pp. 55-88); and ‘Roger Bacon, la formation intellectuelle d'un 
homme de génie au xiii'e siécle"’ (Rev. d. Deux Mondes, l'er juin, 1914, 
pp. 643-674). These are both in the author’s best manner, and excel 
any of the Bacon studies in the Essais. His special work in this field 
goes back to 1893, when the program of studies at the Hautes-Etudes 
included Bacon's alchemy, and 1894, when the three Opera were care- 
fully examined. After a lapse of eight years the program provided 
liberally for research on Bacon (1902-1907). And since 1911 Picavet 
has continued such study himself, and has directed candidates at the 
Sorbonne in the same field. He is therefore to be counted among the 
growing number of Baconian specialists; and his last publications 
would indicate an ever increasing admiration for this genius who has 
been so much misunderstood by critics and admirers alike. 

One of the important contributions of Picavet has been his emphasis 
upon the twofold tendency during the 13th century. In addition to 
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the dialectical movement represented best by Thomas Aquinas, there 
was the other which took due account of exegesis and science as 
represented by Roger Bacon. And our author believes that the 
Church, by following the latter, could have avoided both Renaissance 
and Reformation. In 1904 Picavet presented this important idea 
before the Congress of Religions at Basel. In the same year Hilarin 
Felder published his important work (Gesch. d. wiss. Stud. i. Franzis- 
kanerorden), and two years before had appeared Hirsch’s relevant 
study (Nolan’s Gr. Gram. Rog. Bacon, Introd., sect. i-v). It is 
unfortunate that in republishing (Ch. XIV) Picavet has not made 
full use of these works, whereby he might have improved the historical 
setting here and added to his texts here and elsewhere. In Felder’s 
work particularly the matter is presented in much better perspective. 
There (0. c., pp. 402 ff.) it is made plain that the educational program 
had split on the rock of Dialectic, to which Paris gave exaggerated 
emphasis while Oxford retained the Trivium and the Quadrivium 
complete. The broader setting thus given would indicate that Bacon 
was not the originator though he was a most important part of a great 
movement; and for this view there is ample corroborative material in 
Bacon’s own works. With thisin mind one is less apt to be misled 
by the admiration which arises so naturally in reading Bacon alone. 

In expressing the belief (Ch. XIV, cf. pp. 20, 230, and both more 
recent articles, passim) that the Renaissance and the Reformation 
might have been avoided, Picavet would seem to be misled by his 
sympathetic estimate of Bacon. It comes oddly from one who 
emphasizes so strongly the need and place of the French Revolution 
in the history of thought, and who has done so much to prove the 
persistent force of deep-rooted ideas. ‘‘Man does not abandon 
overnight all the ideas that have nurtured his spirit during the 
centuries,’ as he says so appropriately with Descartes in mind ( Esgq., 
p. 73). If, then, the penetration and triumph of the scientific ideal 
has been necessarily very slow, it would seem vain to assume an 
exception in this instance. In such matters it is after all a struggle 
between institutional demands and individual initiative; and Bacon 
was too devoted a religionist to make allowance for this or even to 
see it. The fact is that Picavet oscillates between insisting that 
Bacon must be kept in the midst of his contemporaries (as do Saisset 
and Charles) and making him a real modern; notably he seems to 
have lost his earlier conviction that Bacon is not to be regarded as a 
forerunner of Positivism. But all who accept Picavet’s “religious 
thesis” will be on their guard against any such violation of it as would 
be here involved. 
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The problems of biography (Ch. XI, XII) are of real importance in 
connection with Bacon’s intellectual development and doctrine. 
Concerning John the conclusion is reached that it is impossible to 
identify him; very wisely, in the present state of our knowledge. 
Picavet has presented most of the material in attractive form, but 
has omitted an important passage in the Opus Majus (II, p. 171, ef. 
Op. Tert., ed. Little, p. 61), whose puzzling and abrupt transition to 
“two youths” we may hope Picavet will attempt later to elucidate. 
Concerning Peter of Maricourt the conclusion is reached, after 
examination of certain passages not heretofore considered in this 
connection, that Charles was in error in making Peter of Maricourt 
both scientist and linguist. Picavet believes that Bacon’s references 
are to two separate individuals, the scientist Peter Peregrinus and 
the linguist unknown. The reasoning involves the identification of 
Peter of Maricourt with Peter Peregrinus, and the improbability 
that the latter was a theologian. The systematic collation of data 
from Bacon concerning Peter makes the study a valuable one. In 
the absence of conclusive proof Picavet’s conclusion is given as tenta- 
tive (p. 254), but it would now seem to be his definite conviction 
(v. Rev. d. Deux Mondes, l. c. pp. 659 ff.). 

Charles’ identification of Pete- of Maricourt with Peter Peregrinus 
is accepted by Picavet on the basis of the striking parallels enumerated 
by the former. However, there is a passage which has not been used 
by Picavet or any one else, so far as I know,—although Thompson 
(Proc. Brit. Acad., Vol. II) and Picavet (Deux Mondes, l. c., p. 658) 
may possibly have noticed it—which is of great importance in this 
connection. In the Opus Minus (p. 385) Bacon refers briefly to the 
astrolabe, and adds the significant words: “‘hoc quidem fieri debet de 
magnete."’ This reference to the magnet is most significant, if one 
bears in mind the contents of Peregrinus’ Epistola de Magnete (written 
at Lucera, in Italy, in 1269). Unless there were at that time two 
scientists at work on the magnet and the astrolabe, we may take the 
identification as herewith complete. The “ Parisius nuper fuit"’ (Op. 
Maj., Il, p. 208) has also a significance overlooked by Picavet; this 
is just what might be expected of one who merited the surname “ Pere- 
grinus’’ in that day. And a similar significance would lie in the refer- 
ences to the burning mirror (to which may be added Op. Maj., Il, 
Pp. 221, 486, 535, 538). 

Picavet’s identification of the above scientist with the scientist 
elsewhere described by Bacon proceeds, I believe, on the assumption 
of a stricter terminology than can be attributed to Bacon. Assuming 
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such literal interpretation as Picavet seems inclined to accept, an 
even higher degree of probability may be secured from the passages 
cited and others. But the counter-passages, with their new con- 
siderations, force proof back into conjecture, in the present state of 
supplementary external evidence. Our author’s rejection of the 
identification of the exegete with William de Mara is rather summary 
(note, p. 406), considering that Berger and Denifle accepted it. The 
rejection would rest on the improbability that a man described 
implicitly as contemporaneous with Robert Grosseteste, Thomas of 
St. David, and Adam Marsh, and explicitly as among the ‘‘senes” 
about 1267 (Op. Tert., pp. 88 ff.), could have been a leader against the 
Thomists in 1282 or 1284 (the date of William’s Correctorium). But 
the history of theology exhibits that it is just the older men who 
frequently lead against innovation. Moreover, Picavet would thus 
commit himself to the existence of two great exegetes, with the 


resultant discrediting of Bacon’s emphasis upon the extreme rarity 
of such gifts; and he thereby impairs the very source of his induction. 
The further publication of works out of these times, including William 
de Mara’s, is much desired for determinative data in all such matters. 

It is expected that a complete edition of Bacon’s works will result 
from the Oxford anniversary of last June. Its importance is great 
not only for conclusive determination of many points of Bacon's 
doctrine, but also as touching his historical credibility. Two of the 
studies (X, XIII) are important with reference to the latter. The 
most important part (pp. 218 ff.) of Chapter X is that concerning the 
much desired complete edition, and was written for the purpose of 
stimulating such an undertaking (p. 68). Picavet’s splendid gifts 
for apercu and program are here well exhibited, and he gives many 
valuable suggestions. He calls public attention for the first time, I 
believe, to the important indication which Bacon himself gave, for 
identifying the original manuscripts sent to the Pope, namely, certain 
marginal marks. But Picavet’s uncertainty concerning their extent 
(p. 222) can be corrected, I think. By adding two passages (Op. Tert., 
p. 68, and ed. Little, p. 61) to those mentioned by Picavet, there would 
remain no doubt that such marginal marks, for te purpose of facili- 
tating the Pope’s reading, were made in some parts of all three Opera 
and successively increasing in rumber. To be sure, if Mandonnet is 
right, the Opus Minus and Opus Tertium may not have reached the 
Pope (v. Rev. Neo-scol., no. 77 and 78, 1913); but this writer’s mis- 
understanding of “ scriptum principale’"’ makes against the view which 
he advocates. In any case, the indicated importance of the marginal 
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marks would still remain. Picavet makes no mention where it might 
be expected (pp. 258 ff.) of the difference between the Epistola 
(Gasquet) and the Opus Tertium concerning the period during which 
the disciple John had been with Bacon; Mandonnet makes much of 
this, and it is very imp rtant for the history of the three Opera. 
With such men as Picavet, Mandonnet, Duheim, and Little actively 
interested in the matter, we may hope for an early consummation of 
the desired complete edition. The latest list of the works and manu- 
scripts, revised to date, will be found in the Bacon Essays, Appendix 
by Little. 

Bacon’s credibility is a problem of serious moment for the historian. 
There has been a tendency to discount the evidence of Bacon because 
of his apparent exaggeration, while at the same time the very dearth 
of material and the importance of the particular data furnished have 
caused the historian to give Bacon’s statements high rank. In recent 
years, however, Mandonnet has made a real problem of the matter 
(Siger, etc., 2 ed., I’me pt., pp. 239 ff.). Picavet makes no reference 
to Mandonnet’s treatment, but his study of Bacon’s criticism of his 
contemporaries (Ch. XIII, cf. also the later studies referred to above) 
will do much to dispel the clouds of suspicion created by Mandonnet. 
“Bacon's eulogies and criticisms are significant for doctrine rather 
than for fact’’ (p. 278). And he might have added that at least two 
of his eminent contemporaries also resorted on occasion to similarly 
severe criticism,—Albert against reactionaries, and Thomas against 
heretics. Bacon’s own consciousness of the severity of his criticisms, 
frequently expressed, is the best evidence of sincerity in his statements; 
for the rest, only external evidence can be finally determinative. 

Picavet’s freedom and learning and method give a peculiar value 
to all contributions from his pen. His rare combination of com- 
prehensiveness of view with mastery of detail, the best modern 
scholarship with clarity of exposition, and originality with sound 
judgment, make him a leader in the best sense of the word. And it 
is much to be hoped that he may succeed in completing the task which 


he has set for himself. Horace C. LONGWELL. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century. By JOHN 
THEODORE MERz. Volume IV. Edinburgh and London, William 
Blackwood and Sons. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 1914.—pp. xii, 825. 

The two earlier volumes of this work, of which the first appeared 
in 1896, were devoted to the “History of Scientific Thought in the 
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Nineteenth Century.” These constituted Part I. Part II, the 
“History of Philosophical Thought in the Nineteenth Century,” is 
contained in the third and fourth volumes. The author’s plan of the 
history of nineteenth century intellectual movements requires as its 
completion “a study of that large body of thought which is buried 
in the poetical, artistic, and religious literature of the whole period, 
of that literature which does not profess to be either scientific or 
philosophical, which does not follow any definite method, but 
which is the spontaneous deliverance of individual minds”’ (p. 786). 

Volume IV, which is now before us, completes the survey of the 
philosophical thought of the nineteenth century begun in Volume 
III. It also contains a very full index of both volumes. The method 
employed, as was pointed out in the review of the earlier volume in 
this journal (Vol. XXII, pp. 661 ff.), is topical rather than biographical. 
This section of the work is not a ‘history of philosophy’ but a survey 
of philosophical problems, a history of the main philosophical ideas 
which have entered into and influenced the thought of the nineteenth 
century. Volume III contained, in addition to an interesting chapter 
on “The Growth and Diffusion of the Critical Spirit,’’ an historical 
survey of the problems, “Of the Soul,” “Of Knowledge,”’ “Of 
Reality,” and “Of Nature.”” In the present volume there are the 
following chapter headings: “Of the Beautiful,”” ““Of the Good,” 
“Of the Spirit,” “Of Society,” “Of the Unity of Thought,” and 
“The Rationale of Philosophical Thought.” 

The method adopted by the author of dividing the main philo- 
sophical problem into a number of special questions has obviously 
both advantages and disadvantages. On the one hand, it facilitates 
a survey and comparison of ideas regarding special topics, and brings 
into clearer relief the outcome and permanent gains of philosophical 
thought in these fields. Moreover, such a comparison tends to show, 
the author holds, that s me of the problems which he has treated 
“have become in the course of the century of more general, indeed of 
popular, interest; marking in some instance burning questions of 
the present age.’’ Other problems, he finds, “have for the time 
being fallen into the background and are almost forgotten. Among 
the former we may single out the sociological problem as by far the 
most important and generally attractive. Connected with it, as of 
hardly less importance, are the ethical and religious questions. On 
the other hand, as belonging to the less attractive philosophical 
problems, we may name the problem of nature and the problem of 
the Beautiful” (pp. 591-592). In spite of the comparisons which 
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the method of dealing separately with special problems thus renders 
possible, one may still question whether it is not attended by a 
loss of philosophical continuity, and whether its employment in this 
work has not resulted in some loss of completeness and unity in 
presentation. The method necessarily involves a good deal of repe- 
tition in referring to the leading thinkers of the century under the 
various headings: it is impossible to treat the special problems selected 
entirely as isolated questions. But the very attempt to isolate these 
problems for purposes of comparison and discussion has led, it seems 
to me, to a kind of external mode of treatment that has to a consider- 
able extent detracted from the interest and philosophical significance 
that belongs to them when considered in their systematic relation- 
ships. Perhaps too this method of historical survey is to some extent 
responsible for the author’s judgment regarding the failure of the 
present age to attain or even to approach unity of thought. There 
is a sense, of course, in which any such a statement is true. Unity of 
thought is something that is never completely attained. Moreover, 
the vastly increased variety and complexity of the data afforded by 
contemporary experience render the task of surveying and unifying 
the whole field supremely difficult. Nevertheless, the philosophical 
thinkers of the nineteenth century, no less than their predecessors, 
have contributed to the work of unification. If one turns over the 
list of thinkers whose ideas Mr. Merz has surveyed, one will conclude, 
I think, that the permanent value of their treatment of special prob- 
lems is in the great majority of cases dependent upon the possession of 
some genuine principle of unity. It is of course true that no one of 
them has succeeded in grasping or in formulating this principle in all its 
concrete unity in difference. The very conception of a closed philo- 
sophical system has become a contradiction for our thought; but the 
fact that unity has not been attained is not an indication of failure 
on the part of modern thought or a mark which characterizes it 
unfavorably when compared with the earlier systems. 

Among the general characteristics of recent thought the author 
emphasizes especially what he calls the “synoptic’’ tendency, “the 
endeavor to reach a vue d’ensemble,a Gesammtanschauung; and this quite 
as much when we have to deal with the totality of things as when we 
confine ourselves to specifically selected regions of research.”’ ‘This 
synoptic view,” he goes on to say, “is complementary to, and has 
succeeded, the combined methods of analysis and synthesis which 
were introduced into philosophic thought under the influence of the 
natural and exact sciences in the earlier part of the nineteenth century” 
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(p. 786). Not only in philosophy has this tendency shown itself, but 
the natural sciences, mainly under the influence of evolutionary con- 
ceptions, have gained a new direction and increased vitality by the 
adoption of this point of view. In psychology this point of view has, 
in the author's opinion, shown itself especially fruitful and significant. 
This doctrine of the “synoptic view”’ is frequently referred to through- 
out this volume, both in the text and in footnotes; but it nowhere, I 
think, is fully developed and its consequences illustrated in detail. 
It woul! have added to the interest of the work if some systematic 
attempt had been made to criticize and evaluate the various philo- 
sophical theories surveyed in the light of this method. 

Although the author’s treatment is in the main expository rather 
than critical, his own philosophical standpoint and sympathies are 
indicated from time to time in general observations and remarks, 
He attaches more importance than historians of philosophy have usu- 
ally done to the work of Schleiermacher and Lotze, although he 
acknowledges that the latter did not assimilate into his thought the 
modern conceptions of evolution. It is only fair to recognize that 
Mr. Merz’s purpose in this work is to give an objective account of 
philosophical opinions; yet one may wish that he had set forth more 
clearly the principles which guided his own undertaking. One has 
somewhat the feeling of gathering information rather than enlighten- 
ment from the volume, and frequently finds occasion to raise questions 
regarding the underlying principles which have guided the inquiry. 

Throughout this History of Nineteenth Century Thought, the 
author has confined himself, as he informs us, almost exclusively to 
England, France and Germany. Of the philosophical literature of 
these countries during this period the third and fourth volumes 
afford a useful and suggestive summary. One is here, as in the earlier 
volumes of the work, constantly impressed with the extent of the 
author’s reading, and with the clearness of thought and expression 
which he has achieved. The value of the text is enhanced by exten- 
sive foot-notes, which are filled with instructive and suggestive matter. 
Mr. Merz has taken no narrow view of his task, and has carried his 
discussion and references beyond the limits of what takes the form of 
technical philosophy. The chapter on Society (pp. 420-590), in 
particular, contains much information that is not usually found in 
histories of philosophy. The same is also true, though to a less degree, 
of the chapter which is entitled “Of the Beaut ful” (pp. 1-126). 
The general plan and method of presentation throughout the volumes 
which deal with philosophical thought make necessary some knowledge 
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of the various systems on the part of the reader. Its value consists 
in the very competent summary and retrospect which it presents, 
based on broad reading and careful interpretations. 

In the author’s view, philosophy occupies, as it were, a kind of 
middle ground between the objective realm of science and the more 
subjective and individual judgments that find unsystematic expres- 
sion in literature. In accordance with this view, he writes at the 
conclusion of the volume before us: “‘A History of Thought will 
accordingly not be complete without tracing with equal diligence and 
with equal sympathy, in the spontaneous literature and the artistic 
creations of the period, the inventions of the poetical and the mani- 
festations of the religious thought of this age.”’ 

It is to be hoped that the author will be able to realize his plan for 
the completion of this great work. The volumes already completed 
form an important contribution to the history of the intellectual move- 
ments of the nineteenth century. And the task which the author has 
set himself in his plan for the concluding volume, although difficult, is 
iikely to throw important light upon the thought and mode of feeling 
of a period that has already become strange to our unassisted exper- 
ience. 


J. E. CREIGHTON. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Volonté et Liberté. Par Wincenty LutosLawskI. Librairie Félix 

Alcan, Paris, 1913,—pp. xi, 352. 

Volonté et Liberté is a curious book. Its writer claims that it 
represents the standpoint peculiar to the Slavs and especially to the 
Poles; but if this is the case, the Poles have gone to school to Trine 
and the other American prophets of New Thought. The thesis of 
the book is the establishment of the will as the ultimate reality and 
the production of an historical and metaphysical foundation for 
amore effective development of the individual and social will. 
Although the detailed study of proper modes of training belongs to 
the future, yet, since even this propaedeutic is to serve a practical 
end, much space is given to the consideration of practical questions. 

At the beginning there is a sketch of the position held by the will 
in the history of thought. Materialism, idealism and pantheism form 
a preparation for spiritualism, which regards the external world 
after the analogy of the thinking and willing subject (pp. 22 and 77). 
In its most highly developed form spiritualism makes the will the 
center of every explanation of existence, and so may properly be called 
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eleutherism. The latter is described as a union of philosophical 
spiritualism and religious mysticism, in that it declares every living 
thing to be the expression of an individual will, which, when mature, 
is in harmony with the will of its creator. Such a philosophy belongs 
peculiarly to the Slavs, because among them the political dominance 
of the Teutonic and the intelectual ‘eadership of the Latin nations 
have produced a concentration of the attention upon vo'ition. 
Descartes said, ‘‘ Je pense, donc je suis;’’ but it was left to Cieszkowski 
to add, “Je veux, donc je pense et je suis" (p. 17). 

The second chapter is entitled “ Parallelism and the Unconscious” 
and from the scientific point of view, which its writer would doubtless 
disclaim, is one of the best in the book. The discussion of the deter- 
ministic implications of the theory of parallelism is excellent, and 
there is a constant insistance upon the reality of consciousness and 
upon the immediate nature of our knowledge of it (pp. 36-45). Yet 
here, too, the rejection of the offending theory seems to be primarily 
due to its cramping effect upon the will. A man must divest himself 
of prejud ces, not because they are false, but because they will inter- 
fere with his liberty of action. He must emancipate himself by his 
own free act. In much the same way, after the reader has been made 
familiar with the abuses of the term Unconscious, he is e horted to set 
aside a doctrine which will lead him to look for the causes of his actions 
outside himself. Instead there is proposed a rather crude modifica- 
tion of the monadology of Leibniz. Everything of which we are un- 
conscious but which nevertheless appears in some fashion or other 
to exist in us, in reality belongs to one of the auxiliary consciousnesses- 
These are souls analogous to our own but of an inferior sort, and they 
have the direction of the physiological automatisms. Whenever an 
activity becomes habitual, the primary consciousness has handed it 
over to the care of an auxiliary consciousness (p. 55). 

After a chapter concerning the relation between soul and body, 
which «laborates the thesis of multiple consciousness, there follow 
two upon the manifestations and the metaphysics of the will. Dif- 
ferences of opinion are primarily differences of volition (p. 93). Rea- 
soning and feeling are both compelled to submit to the will. Al- 
though the former precede action and furnish the occasion and the 
material for it, they are not its reality (p. 97). The will of the indi- 
vidual monad may exercise influence, first, upon its own body and, 
second, upon other bodies and other souls. In doing this it not only 
chooses between alternatives, it creates new ones. The denial of 
such a possibility simply manifests a lack of experience. The con- 
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vinced “eterminist is a man who is not conscious of his own liberty, 
and so cannot comprehend those who know that they are free (p. 112) 
Since the soul is created by God, it in turn is able to create its own 
states of consciousness (p. 118), some of which xercise an ‘nfluence 
upon other monads (pp. 118 and 127). The name given to a con- 
scious state is psychéme and its description recalls Fouillée’s theory 
of the idées-forces. The internal life of the monad manifests itself 
by the quality and the quantity of its influence upon the monads 
with which it comes in contact. On the other hand, the monad which 
has become aware of its liberty is able to exclude all external influence, 
which consequently cannot take place against its will (p. 127). Again, 
a monad can act only upon those monads with which it has something 
in common. It cannot create psychémes in other monads, but only 
evoke those already there. New states of consciousness require prepa- 
ration and appear in a certain natural order, depending for their 
initial impulse upon the monad possessing them (p. 128). Once 
created, however, they can be called forth by the influence of other 
monads. Thus we act upon our bodies through that which we have 
in common with them. In every case of the exercise of external 
influence, the soul acts by producing in itself certain images or repre- 
sentations, which, once produced, engender the exterior effect desired. 
Consequently every voluntary action of the soul reduces itself to 
action upon the course of its own psychémes, and the relation between 
these psychémes and those desired in other monads is one of causal 
necessity (p. 130). Before the will has been awakened in the soul, 
the course of the psychémes will depend upon the influences received 
from monads superior to itself; but with the appearance of the will, 
there is a great change in the inner life. The soul that is conscious 
of its liberty is able to shut out superior influences and admit those 
that are of a lower order. This is what is meant by the Fall and 
original sin, 

Chapters VI and VII deal with the antinomies and the objects of 
the will. The latter present an ordered series, each member of which 
includes and surpasses the preceding. With the first appearance 
of the will, the soul seeks for pleasure, later on it chooses duty, and 
then, the good, which, among other aspects, has especially those 
of the true and the beautiful. Pleasure, duty and the good are ideals 
of the soul regarded as an isolated individual, and must give way to 
the political and social ends of humanity, culminating in the concep- 
tion of a universal Church, which, though it seems to limit the will 
by subjecting men to different kinds of obedience, in reality transforms 
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their aspirations and creates for them new pleasures, new duties 
and new conceptions of the true and of the beautiful. Finally, beyond 
and including all of these, is the love for a nation as distinguished from 
a state. This is higher than sexual love and also than the love for 
God. The completed development of a nation of men who are 
really free will be paradise on earth. 

The last four chapters furnish a course of instruction for the man 
who is desirous of exercising his will to its utmost capacity. First 
comes the negative discipline made necessary by the fact that the 
search for pleasure has introduced into human life certain poisons, 
which should be eliminated. To attain perfection it is necessary to 
give up alcohol, tobacco, drugs, coffee, tea, chocolate and cocoa, 
meat, fish and eggs, and also markly to reduce the quantity of nourish- 
ment. The effect upon the reason and the character is said to be 
evident. Moreover it is necessary to set aside certain deleterious 
occupations, such as gambling, and to check the kindred emotions of 
fear, anger and jealousy. Considerable force may be acquired by such 
negative discipline, but if the strength thus gained is to be well em- 
ployed, there must be added a positive training in the way of perfection. 
Many methods of attaining self-mastery have been proposed, and of 
these the most important are the Hindoo Yoga and Christian asceti- 
cism. Both have their advantages and neither should be despised 
nor ignored; but Christianity by its doctrine of the forgiveness of sin 
and by its use of the sacraments frees the soul from the belief in the 
power of fate, and at the same time does not limit effort to that of the 
individual but adds thereto the grace of God. The Christian ideal 
embraces all the essential elements to be found in the Hindoo con- 
ception and adds to the latter an intensity of social activity that has 
created modern civilization (p. 249). Nevertheless it is susceptible 
of improvement in two respects. It has paid too little attention to 
hygiene, while the holy men of the Hindoos always enjoy perfect 
health, and there is need also of a more natural classification of types 
of souls, where harmony, instead of being imposed from without, will 
be independent of any external organization or rule. The solution of 
these problems is promised by the American movement in favor of 
hygiene and by Polish Messianism. 

Messianism is explained as the movement set on foot by various 
Polish exiles with the intention of regenerating society. Just as it 
was necessary for Christ to be persecuted, to die and to rise again for 
the salvation of individuals, so for the salvation of nations there 
must be a national sacrifice and resurrection. For this purpose the 
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Divine Will has chosen Poland. As a preliminary the wills of the 
Poles must be purified and strengthened. Their leaders claim to be 
loyal sons of the Church, and for the end they have in view, they 
would combine the practices of Christian asceticism with some of 
the Hindoo teachings, especially those concerning reincarnation. A 
belief in metempsychosis carries certain implications with it. If the 
soul creates its own surroundings by its free choice of action in a 
previous existence, then there is no reason to reject what our author 
calls the various branches of “applied psychology,’ namely chiro- 
mancy, phrenology, astrology and the rest. The essential doctrines 
of Messianism may be held without believing that the Polish nation 
is the one called to free the whole family of nations, and so the move- 
ment need not be confined to Poles and Polish sympathizers. 

Under the caption “‘ The Yoga of the Americans’’ Chapter XI deals 
with what are apparently regarded as the most characteristic products 
of American thought. Ever since the Declaration of Independence 
extraordinary efforts have been made in the United States for the 
transformation of human life, and from these have resulted the 
many communities, such as that at Oneida, and also the numerous 
varieties of New Thought, Eddyism, Fletcherism and the like. These 
are usually superficial, because the only ends proposed to the will are 
of a purely material nature; but nevertheless they have set their 
mark deep upon American life, and have produced a healthy and 
vigorous nation with a well-developed will. Chapter XII gives us 
the practical summary of the preceding three, namely a system of 
education, partly adapted only to children but capable in the main 
of being carried out by anyone desirous of training his will. It begins 
with the Hindoo control of breathing and the cultivation of penman- 
ship, and ends with the spiritual exercises of prayer, meditation and 
contemplation. 

What is to be said of a book like this? Perhaps that it is the logical 
outcome of a philosophy which regards the will as prior to the intellect. 


G. N. DOoLson. 
WELLs COLLEGE. 
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William James and Henri Bergson: a Study in Contrasting Theories of Life. By 
Horace Meyer KALLEN. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 
1914.—pp. x+248. 

The key-note of this book is its insistence upon the radical difference between 
the two philosophies which it undertakes to compare. While recognizing 
certain resemblances, Dr. Kallen maintains that the unlikeness between James 
and Bergson is far more marked than the likeness and that in most of their 
fundamental doctrines the two thinkers differ widely. Their chief points of 
agreement are temporalism and anti-intellectualism (in both of which James 
anticipated Bergson). For both of them reality is flux, and for both of them 
the static concept is inadequate to represent the living reality. But after we 
have mentioned these points of resemblance, the radical differences between 
the two thinkers begin to force themselves upon us. Bergson, in spite of the 
novel form in which his thought is cast, belongs to the old school, accepts the 
tradition that has dominated philosophy from the earliest time. Traditional 
philosophy shuts its eyes to the character of reality as manifested in experience 
and insists that it has a nature that conforms to certain of our ideals. ‘From 
Thales to Royce,”’ it “has concerned itself with seeking proof, almost unex- 
ceptionally, for one or all of these four desiderates—the unity of the world; 
the existence of God, in some form of spiritistic substance, from theism to 
pantheism; the immortality of the soul; the freedom of the will’’ (p. 4). And 
whenever reality as experienced displays a nature that is not compatible with 
one or another of these ideals, the philosopher has condemned the experienced 
as mere appearance and has insisted that in its fundamental nature the 
universe is quite different. 

Now Bergson, like all his predecessors, reconstructs 
of desiderated values,"’ whereas James takes experience as he finds it. ‘‘ James 


‘experience for the sake 


summarizes and describes; Bergson interprets and transmutes.’’ This differ- 
ence between the two philosophers is shown “in method, . . . in the con. 
ception of truth, in the ultimate designation of reality, . . . in the conception 
of God, and of the origin and destiny of man”’ (pp. 50f.). As to method, tra- 
ditional philosophy holds that knowledge of absolute reality is to be gained by 
becoming one with this reality: Bergson’s doctrine of ‘intuition’ shows his 
acceptance of this position; James, on the contrary, insists that the method 
of philosophy is identical with that of science. Again, Bergson’s conception 
of truth is the traditional one: only intuition, which is James's ‘ knowledge-of- 
acquaintance’ can give us the key to reality; conceptual knowledge, or 
* knowledge-about,’ is useful for practical purposes, but is a falsification of 
reality. James, however, does not regard concepts as thus alien to reality 
and hence does not follow Bergson in his wholesale condemnation of conceptual 
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knowledge. For Bergson, utility is “identical with unreality"’; for James it is 
identical “‘with truth” (p. 100). Once more, the difference between the two 
philosophers is shown in their conception of ultimate reality. Bergson is 
systematic, architectonic, monistic; James's philosophy is a mosaic. Bergson, 
like Plato and Spinoza, condemns our ordinary experience as appearance; 
behind it he posits a single all-inclusive reality. For James the universe is 
what it is experienced as being and is thus of the strung-along type: there is 
no one predominant stuff, no one prevailing order; there are many stuffs and 
many compenetrating orders. Bergson makes a hard-and-fast distinction 
between the world of extension and the mental world. James declares that 
the two orders compenetrate and that a given entity belongs to the one or to 
the other according to the way in which it is used. In short, “for James, the 
fundamental fact is the immediate experience taken at its face value"’ (p. 169). 

This difference in metaphysical theory leads to differences with regard to 
the conceptions of God, freedom, and individuality. Bergson’s conception of 
creative evolution leaves no room for genuine chance, though it does admit of 
incalculability; James insists upon the reality of chance. Bergson makes the 
individual a mere limitation of the &an vital by matter and conceives it as 
secondary to and representative of the wider life; to James, the individual is 
the thing of supreme importance. Bergson’s God is not a personal being, with 
whom we may come into relations, but rather the impersonal, sub-human and 
trans-human ground of all reality, from which have proceeded both the dan 
and the matter that opposes it. One might perhaps regard the élan as a kind 
of god, who is opposed by the evil principle embodied in matter. But if from 
this point of view Bergson seems to approach orthodox theism, we must not 
forget that behind the &an and matter is the impersonal, non-moral principle 
which is the source of both. And in like manner, while Bergson “asserts the 
probability of a Fechnerian hierarchy of beings” (p. 201), the fact that behind 
them all is the God of pantheism allies him “with historic . . . monism, with 
the radical anti-orthodox position concerning religion’s God” (pp. 203 f.). For 
James, on the other hand, the question of the existence of super-human beings 
is a scientific question, and he recognizes their existence on the evidence of 
experience. Thus for him, the gods are in the world as a part of it, and are 
therefore finite, while for Bergson, though there may be gods, there is also the 
one all-inclusive reality, the traditional infinite. 

That the differences between James and Bergson are many and important 
has been pointed out by others, as Dr. Kallen recognizes. But his detailed 
comparison and penetrating analysis form a welcome contribution to the liter- 
ature of contemporary philosophy. For himself, he is a follower of James; but 
on the whole, his interpretation of Bergson is marked by insight and sympathy. 
Some readers, however, may feel inclined to protest against the assumption 
that James's attitude toward experience is in all respects superior to that of 
Bergson and the “ older cosmologists.”” A philosophy that attempts merely 
to ‘summarize and describe experience’ may escape some of the dangers that 
lie in wait for one that tries also to ‘interpret’ it. Buc is the first one really 
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shouldering the whole of its burden? Is even natural science, the professed 
exemplar of pragmatism, content with summarizing and describing? While 
we may admit, then, that some of Bergson’s attempts to solve philosophical 
problems are not altogether happy, we must remember that he attacks a 
number of questions that James, apparently, leaves unconsidered. 
ELLEN BLiss TALBOT. 
Mount HOLYOKE COLDEGE. 


The Limitations of Science. By Louis TrRENCHARD More. New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1915.—pp. 268. 


This book is a popular discussion and criticism of some of the more ‘ meta- 
physical’ parts of modern theoretical physics, in particular of the theory of 
relativity and the conceptions of matter, electricity, and the ether. The 
several chapters have all appeared as articles, four in the Hibbert Journal and 
one each in the Philosophical Magazine, the Monist, and the Unpopular 
Review, and though they are said in the Preface to have been rewritten to form 
a connected discussion, there is in fact much repetition and no very evident 
development from one chapter to the next. Each contains substantially the 
author's whole point, viz., that the legitimate function of science is limited to 
“the discovery of natural phenomena and their classification into general laws 
derived by logical mathematical processes”’ (p. 31). 

Consequently the author regards all theories of the structure of matter, 
however formulated, as ontological and therefore extra-scientific. With a 
view to establishing this criticism he discusses Larmor’s electro-magnetic 
theory of the ether, Lorentz’s theory of electrons, Einstein's theory of relativity, 
and a variety of other hypotheses of similar tendency. The author argues that 
such entities as atoms, electrons, ether, and the like are purely imaginary and 
that the hypotheses which employ them are therefore not capable of empirical 
verification. They are, in fact, products of the creative imagination and are 
therefore quite as subjective as the other metaphysical substances which 
scientists have been accustomed to deride. The resulting theories of matter 
are at best wholly hypothetical; they are often almost, if not quite, incompre- 
hensible; and they are very dangerous because they promote an uncritical 
attitude of mind among scientists. More serious than any of these, moreover, 
is the charge that these hypotheses are almost useless in promoting scientific 
investigation. In fact, the author undertakes to show (Chapter III) that all 
the enormous labor expended upon hypotheses about the structure of matter 
has scarcely taken their authors in principle beyond the point already reached 
by Descartes two and a half centuries ago, while experimentation and empirical 
investigation have gone their way and won their triumphs pretty much in 
independence of hypothetical construction (pp. 220 ff.). 

This is undoubtedly the point at which the great mass of physicists will 
take issue with Professor More, and considering how vital this point is in his 
argument, there is surprisingly little in his book except assertion regarding it. 
He is quite right, of course, when he says that the mere co-existence of these 
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hypotheses with fruitful investigation does not prove that the investigation 
arose from the hypotheses. But, on the other hand, how does Professor More 
propose to show that the course of investigation would have been much the 
same if a large part of the hypothetical work had been different or wholly 
absent? Nothing in modern logic is more thoroughly established than the 
dependence of empirical investigation, whether experiment or mere observa- 
tion, upon hypothesis (using the term in a wide sense and without the bad 
connotation which Professor More gives it), and nothing but a thorough logical 
analysis of physical investigation can show that there is a recognizable type of 
hypothesis which can be excluded on logical grounds before the investigation 
begins. 

The limitation of science, then, follows from a supposed distinction between 
causal explanation or hypothesis on the one hand and the classification of 
phenomena in laws on the other. The author does indeed admit that this 
distinction is not altogether clear, though he seems to believe that it can be 
made for practical purposes in scientific work; certainly it is clear that unless 
the scientist can recognize an hypothesis when he meets it, the book loses its 
point. It becomes merely an exhortation to be sober-minded and critical, one 
of the least useful forms of criticism, since no one will admit that he needs it. 
Some of Professor More’s examples, however, scarcely inspire confidence in 
his ability to ‘spot’ a vicious hypothesis on sight, for instance, when he dis- 
tinguishes Darwin's theory of evolution, as dealing only with sensible matter 
and being capable of a rigid test, from natural selection, as creating fictitious 
substances and attributes. Surely this criticism, if it can justify itself, is 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of 
the soul and spirit; the great difficulty is that Professor More does not tell 
how he does it. 

Surely it is clear that any such distinction as Professor More proposes to 
make between fact, theory, and hypothesis, is a matter of degree; it is no 
strange experience in science to see theories unsettled which were thought to 
be secure or to see theories accepted which were thought to be discredited. 
A judgment of final scientific inutility is hazardous in the extreme, and more- 
over this tentative character in scientific statements is not confined to a single 
group of generalizations that can be discredited as metaphysical; every im- 
portant scientific advance surely throws a new light on every department of 
the subject. The truth seems to be that, though Professor More speaks in 
the terms of an economical or instrumental logic, he has a strong bias toward 
a scientific absolute; one feels in his writing the bias toward finality and an 
impatience of the tentative. The only question he is willing to ask about a 
scientific hypothesis is, Is it true? And if it is, he seems to think that science 
ought to be able to say so and be done with it. But this supposed finality of 
facts and laws never gets beyond the stage of unexplained assumption. There 
are numerous references to direct experience and some even to ‘instinct’ and 
common sense, but there is no attempt to say what experiences are direct or 
what convictions are certified by instinct or common sense. Empirical veri- 
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fication is spoken of as if it were a simple and infallible test that could be applied 
without inferential interpretation. The necessity of assuming an objective 
world is insisted upon, as if there were a difference of opinion on the point or 
as if the method of science in some way were settled by it. And even innate 
ideas of space, time, and matter are suggested in a hesitating sort of way, 
But none of these suggestions is ever followed up and the supposed non-hy- 
pothetical basis of science remains quite shadowy. Such an uncriticised 
logical absolute is fundamentally at odds with the phenomenalism that Pro- 


fessor More professes. 
GeorGeE H. SABINe. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


Modern Philosophers and Lectures on Bergson. By HaraLp HOFFDING, 
Translated by ALFrep C. Mason. London, Macmillan and Co., 1915.— 
pp. xii, 317. 

This volume consists of lectures delivered at the University of Copenhagen 
during the autumn of 1902 and lectures on Bergson delivered in 1913. The 
first set of lectures, familiar to students in the German edition, is divided into 
three groups, designated respectively the “‘objective-systematic,”’ the “epis- 
temologico-biological,”” and ‘‘the philosophy of value.” 

In the first group Hdéffding places thinkers who set out with the special 
object of “elucidating the problem of existence.” Wundt, Ardigd, Bradley, 
and Fouillée are given as representatives of this systematic tendency. The 
epistemologico-biological tendency is exemplified in the works of those who 
place the problem of knowledge first, as do Maxwell, Hertz, Ernest Mach, 
and Richard Avenarius. Under the heading of “the philosophy of value” 
the subjective philosophies of Guyau and Nietzsche associate on equal terms 
with the objective tendency of Eucken’s thought and the psychologico- 
religious investigations of William James. 

The arrangement of the lectures, the clear exposition of each philosopher's 
most important views, and the brevity of the summaries, make this little 
volume a valuable addition to Héffding’s work as a historian of philosophy. 
As he acknowledges the incompleteness of his History of Modern Philosophy, 
which stops short with the year 1880, it might be expected that he would put 
forward this book as a third part of the History; but he regards it as an inde- 
pendent work, because it is more dominated by his personal convictions in its 
expositions and criticisms than was his historical work. There is no attempt 
to give an exhaustive account of any of the philosophers presented. Each 
study includes a brief biographical sketch, followed by a digest of the philos- 
opher’s contributions to modern thought. Critical comments accompany or 
follow all such digests and add much to the interest of the essays for the average 
student of philosophy. As an attempt to summarize in compact and readable 
form the achievements of thinkers whose work has become most widely known 
since 1880, the lectures are sure to be very useful in this English translation. 

The second part of the book, devoted to the lectures on Bergson, is new, but 
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is treated in much the same way as the first part, though at greater length. 
There are six lectures, entitled as follows: “‘The Problem of Philosophy,” 
“Intuition,” “Psychology and Physiology,” “The Philosophy of Evolution,” 
“The Psychology of Will and Laughter,” and “‘ Metaphysic.” 

In general, Héffding’s presentation of Bergson is objective, and the reader 
is left to make his own criticisms of the system. But it is interesting to find 
again the frequently made criticism of Bergson’s doctrine of intuition, that it 
does not distinguish between the donnée immédiate of pure perception and 
the intuition of advanced scientific thought, which is the total conception, or 
the conclusion of severe intellectual labor. That this last is to be reached only 
by passing through the “ purgatory of reflection”’ is a conclusion which Bergson 
seems unable to draw, but one which leads Héffding to declare that Bergson’s 
work paves the way for a sort of artistic perception rather than for a higher 
science. ‘“‘It is the same opposition that exists between Sunday and week-day, 
between poetry and prose." (p. 299) And poetry, as Héffding points out, is re- 
vealed only toa working mind. The opposition betweenit and prose isone which 
isto be overcome solely by the labor of the understanding. The cure, then, for 
the shortcomings of the intellect is the Hegelian prescription of more thought, 
further analysis, and finer distinctions, all leading to a new synthesis which 
is always reflective, never intuitive. Intuition, as Bergson generally uses the 
term, offers no solution of problems. In fact, as Héffding clearly demonstrates, 
when we pass to intuition, we pass to a state without problems. Bergson’s 
main importance therefore lies in the interest which his views on the great 
questions of philosophy have aroused in his contemporaries. 


ALMA Rosa THORNE. 
SmitH COLLEGE. 


The Principle of Individuality in the Philosophy of Thomas Hill Green. By 
HarvEY GATES TOWNSEND, Instructor in Education in Smith College. 
New York, Longmans, Green & Co.—1914, pp. vii, 91. 

The student of Green's philosophy will be disposed to welcome this little 
monograph. It is the well-written work of a well-read man, and is devoted 
to the clear and accurate exposition of the main metaphysical positions under- 
lying Green's ethical and political thought. After an introductory chapter 
on the problem and method of Green's metaphysics, the author expounds the 
individuality of the Object, of the Subject, and of God, in the remaining four 
chapters of the work. Under these headings he deals with the nature of the 
‘timeless self,’ the ‘spiritual principle in nature,’ ‘significant evolution,’ and 
‘Reality.’ Incidentally one discovers traces of the attitude towards Psychol- 
ogy which has made it a despised and neglected study at Oxford to the present 
day—an attitude for which Green is perhaps mainly responsible. 

But the book is more than a mere exposition of Green's general line of thought. 
As the title announces, it is an attempt to rescue Green from the often repeated 
Criticism that idealism of the kind he advocates provides no standing ground 
for individuality. It is extraordinary how widespread this view is at the 
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present day: but the author has little difficulty in proving his point. The 
charge of ‘subjectivism’ he rebuts by showing that Green's position depends 
on an objective criticism of the implications of knowledge; that his problem 
and method are throughout metaphysical and critical, not psychological, and 
that no ‘subjective’ considerations enter in at all. The common criticism of 
the ‘timeless self’ as a ‘psychological monster’ he shows to be a serious error; 
for the eternal self is the logical ego, and to treat the logical ego as though it 
were amenable to psychological criticism is to argue beside the point. Only 
metaphysical criticism is relevant. The further charge that Green, like all 
‘intellectualists,’ constructs a static universe in which change is impossible, 
he dismisses with equal ease. He shows clearly that Green's philosophy admits 
of ‘evolution’ in a more significant sense than that postulated by loose criticism, 
It is not change of position in space that can constitute real development, 
nor can this be measured by mere ticks of the clock. True evolution has 
meaning and value; it is spiritual, and consists in the progressive realisation 
of an immanent ideal, a process of self-determination in which the finite 
individual, in being able to know and will an end, is already in principle one 
with the ideal individual, God. 

The author has thus succeeded in what he has attempted to prove, and it is 
perhaps ungracious to criticise him for not doing more. And yet there are 
many things for which one could wish. Why are only British and American 
writers dealt with? Have France and Germany no criticisms to answer or to 
develop? And the main objection—why is the standpoint always Green's? 
F. H. Bradley, H. Sturt, A. E. Taylor, and others are ‘answered,’ but why 
are we left just where we were before? One could wish that a contemporary 
writer would have developed the main idealist positions further, and by sym- 
pathetic and constructive criticism, based on personal insight into the problems, 
would have removed the vaguenesses, and from his later standpoint made 
Green's results clearer to us than Green himself succeeded in doing. The 
author has indeed attempted this task, but with only indifferent success. It 
must be confessed that, in spite of much painstaking research, the chief posi- 
itions of Green’s metaphysics remain no less vague than they were before. 
The author stands too near Green; he speaks too much the verba magistri, 
For instance, the relation between the eternal self and the empirical ego seems 
vague to others besides Professor Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison, and is surely 
deserving of further elucidation than it receives from Green. The same dif- 
ficulty in the philosophy of Kant has already received attention from Neo- 
Kantians (e. g., Carl Miiller-Braunschweig, Die Methode einer reinen Ethik, 
1908), and such constructive criticism might well be applied to Green also. 

The book is clearly printed, with a good index, and is published as one of the 
“Cornell Studies in Philosophy.” 

Rupert CLENDON LODGE. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
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Readings in Political Philosophy. By Francis Witt1AM Coker. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1914.—pp. xv, 573. 

This volume is intended to furnish to students of political theories a series 
of readings from the works of some of the foremost political philosophers. 
It begins with selections from Plato’s Republic and Aristotle's Politics, and 
concludes with twenty pages of Bentham’'s A Fragment on Government; political 
theorists later than Bentham being omitted, Professor Coker informs us, in 
order to confine the matter within a single volume. For the most part the 
standard translations of works not written in English have been used. ‘“‘En- 
tirely original translations were required only for the selections from St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Marsiglio of Padua and the Vindiciae contra Tyrannos. 
The translations from Bodin and Grotius are in part original. The passages 
from Bodin’s De Republica were translated with constant assistance from the 
Knolles translation of Bodin’s French version of the work. For the De Jure 
Belli ac Pacis of Grotius the Latin text was carefully worked over in order to 
revise the translation by Whewell "’ (p. viii). The volume contains selections 
from twenty different writers, and each selection is prefaced by a short intro- 
duction giving a sketch of the life of the author and the circumstances under 
which he wrote. To each selection there is added also a list of references 
intended to direct the student to the works to which he may profitably go for 
fuller information than that which is provided by the brief introductions. 

The selections seem to me to have been carefully and judicially made, and 
the volume is likely to prove useful for the purpose for which it was intended. 
It would be easy to point out important omissions; but one has to consider the 
necessary limits of space imposed by a single volume that shall not be so large 
as to be unwieldy. Professor Coker has undoubtedly been wise in his decis- 
ion “ to include substantial parts of a few preeminent works rather than tocover 
a wide range of writings with brief passages from each."’ The introductions 
prefixed to each of the selections are the least satisfactory part of the volume. 
The plan of the work evidently required that these should be brief; but for 
that very reason care should have been taken to render the information they 
contain accurate and relevant, and to select what is most essential to bring 
out the significance of the passages selected. Difference of opinion will un- 
doubtedly exist as to what it is best to include in such circumstances; but no 
one can question that misleading information is worse than none atall. I have 
noted a number of statements which are misleading in various degrees when 
they are not actually false: ‘The basis of Plato’s philosophical system is 
Socrates’ doctrine of reality” (p. 2); “ Politics with Aristotle comes near being 
a distinct discipline, distinct from philosophy and ethics” (p. 54); “‘ The aim of 
scholasticism was to merge into one system human and divine philosophy, to 
interweave the higher tenets of human reason—as set forth in Aristotle, with 
the doctrines of Christian theology" (p. 122); ‘“ Hobbes had always been a 
student of mathematics and philosophy " (p. 301); ‘‘ This work [The Leviathan] 
includes also, as groundwork for its social philosophy, a treatise on ‘Man’ 
which constitutes the first part of the Leviathan” (p. 302); “‘Locke was born 
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and reared in a Puritan family. ... He received his bachelor’s degree in 
1656, his master’s degree a year later, and he became a tutor in Christ Church 
in 1660." “ He was in France with Shaftesbury during the latter’s exile, from 
1675 to 1679; and he resided in Holland from 1685— the year of Shaftesbury’s 


death—until 1689" (pp. 383-4). 
J. E. C. 


Philosophie des Méglichen. Grundsiige einer Erkenntniskritik. VON Dr. 
JOHANNES MARIA VERWEYEN. Verlag von S. Hirzel, Leipzig, 1913.—pp. 
x, 240. 

There are many different modes of treatment that may be accorded to such 

a problem as that of possibility. The one chosen by the author was doubtless 

determined by the origin of his studies in the subject, which, he tells us, began 

with some historical investigations that he made in the development of the 
problem of the freedom of the will and also with his strong interest in the 
philosophy of religion. After some preliminary discussion of the general 
relationship between possibility and actuality, the greater part of the book is 
devoted to the application of this relationship to the different fields of thought 
and practice. Throughout the whole, there are frequent references to the 
epistemological significance of the results obtained. A careful distinction is 
drawn between logical and empirical possibility, the importance of hypotheses 
and other conceptions of the possible and the probable is emphasized, and there 
is much description and discussion of the varying uses given to these terms in dif- 
ferent contexts. Science, history and theology all receive their fair share of at- 
tention, and their most important aspects are considered. The book is written 
from the positivistic standpoint, and contains much that is sensible; but on the 
other hand, it is not particularly interesting nor does it show much originality. 


G. N. Dotson. 
WELLS COLLEGE. 


The following books also have been received: 

The Drama of the Spiritual Life. By ANNrE LYMAN SEARS. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1915.—pp. xxiv, 495. $3.00. 

Affirmations. By Havetock E Luis. Boston and New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1915.—pp. xii, 252. $1.75 net. 

War, Science and Civilization. By Witt1aM E. Ritter. Boston, Sherman, 
French & Company, 1915.—pp. 125. $1.00 net. 

The Natural Order of Spirit. By Lucten C. Graves. Boston, Sherman, 
French & Company, 1915.—pp. v, 365. $1.50 net. 

Baron D'Holbach. By Max Pearson Cusainc. New York, Columbia 
University, 1914.—pp. 108. 

A History of Philosophy. By CLement C. J. Wess. New York, Henry Holt 
and Company.—pp. 256. 

Studies in the History of Natural Theology. By CLementC.J. Wess. Oxford, 
The Clarendon Press, 1915.—pp. vi, 363. 10s. 6d. net. 
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A Theory of Time and Space. By AtFrep A. Ross. Cambridge, The Uni- 
versity Press, and New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1914.—pp. vi, 373. 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. XV. London, Williams and 
Norgate, 1915.—pp. 441. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Arya Samaj. By Laypat Rar. London, Longmans, Green and Co., 
1915.—Ppp. Xxvi, 305. 

Vorgedanken zur Weltanschauung. Von W. STERN. Leipzig, Verlag von 
Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1915.—pp. v, 74. 

Les sources médiévales de la philosophie de Locke. Par EpouArD KRAKOWSKI. 
Paris, Jouve & Cie, 1915.—pp. 212. 

Le Ceneri di Lovanio e la Filosofia di Tamerlano. MICHELANGELO BILLIA. 
Milan, Edizione de “L’Azione,”’ Rassegna Nazionale Liberale, 1915.—pp. 34. 
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Mr. Russell on Our Knowledge of the External World. H. A. PRICHARD. 

Mind, N. S., No. 94, pp. 145-186. 

This article is a critical examination of Mr. Russell's account of our knowledge 
of the physical world as set forth in his Lowell Lectures and his recent article 
in Scientia. Mr. Russell unquestioningly accepts the empiricist’s starting- 
point. He assumes that we know by perception only immediate sense-data, 
not atoms or permanent things. How then can we justify the beliefs of science 
and common sense in the latter? Their existence is not directly apprehended, 
nor can it be inferred from the data of sense. The new logic alone can vindicate 
these beliefs, by its method of logical, hypothetical or intellectual construction, 
substituting logical constructions for the supposedly inferred entities in the 
worlds of science and common sense. What Mr. Russell means by “construc- 
tion” he does not make clear. It might at first seem that his 
position would lead to Berkeleianism or solipsism; but he maintains 
that all sense-data, though dependent on nothing else such as bodies or a 
substratum, have yet an existence of their own independently of being given 
in sense to any individual. The term “sense-data"’ he uses equivocally. 
Sense-data are regarded as physical rather than mental; but neither term is 
adequately defined. Mr. Russell holds that each individual lives in a private 
world, containing a private space made up of as many different spaces as there 
are senses. But this doctrine is untrue; only bodies, not appearances, can be 
spatially related. A plurality of spaces in any other sense than parts of one 
all-embracing space is an impossibility for thought. Since there is no such 
thing as ‘a space,’ there is no such thing as ‘a private space.’ Mr. Russell 
offers as a justification of this doctrine the thesis that no ‘sensible’ is ever a 
datum to two persons at once. But this thesis is established only by presup- 
posing the very view which Mr. Russell is attempting to oppose, viz., that we 
perceive not spatially related appearances, but spatially related bodies, and 
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that two people can see the same body. Further, if what is given in sense 
exists independently of being so given, the sense-data of different persons cannot 
belong to worlds distinct from one another and from a world of science in- 
capable of being given in sense at all. Once this independence is granted, there 
is no reason to maintain that all groups of realities are not parts of one world 
or one system. Mr. Russell can escape inconsistency only by meaning by a 
private world, a world dependent on me, i. e¢., such that if I had not existed, 
it would not have existed. The appearances that are not appearances to me 
which Mr. Russell introduces into my private world apparently to give it a 
completeness without which it would be difficult to describe it as a world at 
all, have no right to be there. Mr. Russell’s doctrine of the space of perspec- 
tives, a physical space in which infinite private spaces are spatially related, 
leads to such amazing results as spatially infinite systems of appearances, 
which are appearances to no one, at finite distances from one another, the 
treating of infinite magnitudes as if they were points with no magnitudes at all, 
and appearances which are in three places at once. It is impossible to think 
of such a ‘physical space.’ Space does not consist of an infinity of points. 
The process Mr. Russell describes presupposes a knowledge of itself, of physical 
space, and of spatially related bodies independent of the percipient. Mr. 
Russell would retain the terms of science and common sense provided they be 
given the meanings assigned them in his definitions; but to do this would render 
the propositions containing them untrue. The doubly relative term ‘ap- 
pearance’ is used by Mr. Russell in an absolute sense, ¢. ¢., as a reality that has 
a nature in itself apart from some thing or percipient of which or for which it 
is an appearance. But apart from the latter the term has no significance. 
Since things and appearances, though parts of a single apprehension, are 
realities differing in kind, neither can be defined or expressed in terms of the 
other. In defining a thing as “‘a certain series of aspects”’ or as “‘the class of 
its appearances,’’ Mr. Russell tacitly assumes that what alone distinguishes 
the group of appearances he designates ‘a thing’ and constitutes their unity 
is the fact that they are appearances or aspects of one and the same thing of 
common sense. In fact, Mr. Russell never succeeds in offering a definition of 
‘a thing,’ but only of ‘one and the same thing’ of common sense. The very 
statement of his view requires the language and presupposes the truth of the 
common sense view he wishes to supersede (that there are bodies which we see), 
and is intelligible only because we already have this view. Mr. Russell has 
not faced the problems of showing that there is a common sense process by 
which from thinking of appearances just as appearances we come to think of 
them as appearances of bodies, and of giving a ‘true interpretation’ of this 
process including a definition of ‘a thing.’ The fact that there is no such 
process is Mr. Russell’s greatest difficulty. Mr. Russell has more affinity 
with Hume than with any other philosopher. He should have shared Hume's 
attempt to show how the ‘illusions’ of common sense arose, though like Hume 
he would have been inevitably doomed to failure. 
RAYMOND P. HAWES. 
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The Ultimate Constituents of Matter. BERTRAND RussELL. The Monist, 
XXV, 3. 


The world is divisible into mind and ma‘ter. Thinking, desiring, feeling, 
willing, and perceiving are mental occurrences; but objects of perception, the 
immediate data of sense, are not mental or subjective, but physical, outside 
the mind, and logically independent of the mind. Yet, since they are causally 
dependent on the body, sense-data are not persistent or indestructible; rather, 
they are fleeting, destructible or in a state of perpetual change, and do not 
continue to exist when no longer perceived. The persistent particles of 
Mathematical Physics, like ‘classes’ and ‘things’ of Common Sense, are not real 
or substantial, but simply logical construction or symbolic fictions. Persistence 
is an illusion arising from the approach to continuity in the series of unique, 
successive, momentary particulars that comprise our world. The world is a 
multitude of just such particulars, arranged, because of their relations, like 
notes in a symphony according to a plan, and bound together not by numerical 
identity but by continuity and certain intrinsic causal laws. Incorrect notions 
of space, time, causality, and matter have prevented philosophers from recog- 
nizing the physical, yet ephemeral, nature of sense-data, and from allotting 
them their rightful place among the ultimate constituents of matter or the 
physical world. Matter is a logical construction composed of evanescent 
particles, which may, when an observer happens to be present, become data 
of sense. The phrase, the cause, is misleading, since it implies a uniqueness that 
does not exist: any set of antecedents from which an event can be theoretically 
inferred by means of correlations may be called a cause. Time, like space, is 
an aggregate of corpuscles or atoms. The assemblage of all particles having 
a simple, direct, spatial relation to a given particular and simultaneous with 
it is called a perspective; the total of all particulars directly simultaneous with 
or successive to it, a biography. A perspective cannot be defined as all the 
data of one percipient at one time, for there are unperceived perspectives; 
and, likewise, there are biographies not actually lived. The total of perspec- 
tives may be termed physical space; but any such all-embracing space or any 
all-embracing time is a logical construction, for between different percipients’ 
perspectives no direct, but only constructed, spatial and temporal relations 
obtain. Since it is not probable that two persons ever perceived the same object 
at the same moment of time, no two persons’ spaces have a place in common. 
There are a multitude of these private or exclusive three-dimensional spaces, 
perceived and unperceived, which, when themselves arranged in a three- 
dimensionsal order, by correlating particulars regarded as members or aspects 
of one ‘thing’ or by manipulating them into the physicist’s ‘matter,’ yield a 
six-dimensional space in which position is purely relative. Some such dis- 
section of physical things into series or classes of particulars is the only way to 
overcome the conflict of Physics and Psychology and escape epistemological 
dilemmas. 

RayMOND P. HAwEs. 
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The Meaning of Causality. J. Ettis McTaGccart. Mind, N. S., 95, pp. 326- 


344- 

The two following characteristics of causality have been universally admitted: 
(1) Causality is a relation of Determination, in which the cause implies the 
effect. Implication is a relation between propositions or truths, and not 
between events, although the justification of our knowledge contained in these 
propositions is due to relation between the events themselves. (2) Causality 
is a relation between realities which exist. The five following characteristics 
of causality are not universally admitted: (3) In causality a certain activity is 
exerted by one term of the relation on the other, as illustrated by the connection 
between an act of volition and the event willed. (4) The cause determines the 
effect in some way in which the effect does not determine the cause. (5) In 
the relation of causality one term is explained by its holding that relation to 
the other. (6) The cause cannot be subsequent to the effect, but need not be 
prior. Also it is held that a timeless existent reality can be the cause of events 
intime. (7) A causal relation is always between substances, but always rests 
on a relation between characteristics. We shall include in our definition only 
the first two of these seven characteristics ascribed to causation, and say that 
causation is a relation of implication between existent substances. The seventh 
characteristic is involved in the fact that the relation of causality is one of 
implication, since implication is always of characteristics. But all charac- 
teristics (¢. e., qualities or relations) are universals. Hence any causal relation 
between particulars rests on a relation between universals. The third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth characteristics of causation enumerated above must be re- 
jected. (3) No reason can be given for asserting that the cause exerts an 
activity, except the evidence of introspection. But even when our volitions 
are causes it is not possible to demonstrate any such activity. (4) And if all 
conditions are fully stated, we cannot say that the one which would generally 
be called the cause determines the other more than it is determined. (5) The 
cause does explain the effect provided the events are merely taken as instances 
of a general law. But the law in its turn can only be explained by reference 
to some more general law, until we reach a causal law which is ultimate. All 
ultimate causal laws are empirical truths. (6) As for the contention that the 
cause cannot be subsequent to the effect, we must consider that we have not 
as yet found any criterion by which to distinguish the cause from the effect 
in a causal relation. And if the distinction between cause and effect depended 
solely on temporal order, there could be no causal relation between simultaneous 
events, or between two substances one or both of which is out of time. So 
that the most convenient course would seem to be to speak of causal relations 
as existing between two terms, but not to designate one of these terms as cause 
and the other as effect. Whether causation is universally valid is beyond the 
scope of this paper, but we can inquire as to what its universal validity would 
mean. For causality to hold universally it would be necessary that each char- 
acteristic of any substance in each case in which it occurred should be implied 
by some other characteristic which had occurred. The universality of causal- 
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ity is what is meant when we speak of the uniformity of nature. It can be 
stated so that it does not assert reciprocal determination, because the cause 
may stand for any characteristic which occurs in the universe, while the effect 
stands for only such characteristics as fulfil the required conditions with ref- 
erence to the cause. If reciprocal determination is taken to mean that 
every determination of one characteristic by another is reciprocal, it is clear 
that reciprocal determination does not hold universally. The broader meaning 
of reciprocal determination is that every characteristic has at least one deter- 
mination which is reciprocal. It is impossible to prove empirically that this 
law does not hold universally. On the other hand, it is also impossible to 
prove the law of reciprocal causal determination from the law of the uniformity 
of nature, even if the latter were itself established. It has sometimes been 
asserted that complete knowledge of any substance would imply complete 
knowledge of any other substance. The implication of the nature of each sub- 
stance with that of every other is in one sense true, in that complete knowledge 
of one substance would give us complete knowledge of every other. But that 
this knowledge could be deduced from knowledge of one substance, even if we 
knew the laws by which one substance causally determines another, is not 
necessarily true so long as the two substances are related, as they very well 
may be, by some relation other than that of implication. The universal 
validity of causal determination is not self-evident a priori, and could only 
be proved by a chain of reasoning resting on premises known a priort. Such 
validity might be proved with respect to characteristics of certain classes, even 


if it were not proved with respect to all. 
MARION D. CRANE. 


The Subject-matter of Metaphysical Inquiry. Joun Dewey. J. of Ph., Psy., 

and Sci. Meth., XII, 13, pp. 337-345. 

A number of biologists hold that the application of a physico-chemical 
explanation to living organisms forces us to recognize that the world out of 
which life developed held potential within itself the possibility or potentiality 
of life, and that the consideration of such ‘ultimate origins’ must be meta- 
physical rather than scientific. But any intelligible question as to causation 
seems to be wholly scientific, taking us back through a series of changes. A 
question about ultimate origin or ultimate causation is either a meaningless 
question, or else the words are used in a relative sense to designate the point 
in the past at which a particular inquiry breaks off. There are however in all 
scientific investigations such irreducible traits as 4. ¢., specifically diverse 
existences, interaction, change. Inquiry concerning these might be called 
metaphysical, and would at least wean men from a futile concern with ultimate 
origins and laws of causation. Formulae for the ancient states of nature are 
not got by deriving the source of subsequent events from an original state, 
but by starting with some present existence, tracing its earlier course, and at 
some point condensing the main features of this course into a formula. When 
we explain change by such a formula, in order to escape reasoning in a circle 
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and to allow for interaction we must assume existences not covered by the 
formula, as for example the universe existing and including the solar system. 
So it is impossible to arrive at a formula which explains the whole. Poten- 
tiality is not a something which effects change, but refers to a characteristic 
of change. It signifies a ceriain limitation of present powers, due to the limited 
number of conditions with which they are in interaction, plus the fact of the 
manifestation of new powers under different conditions. And the very changes 
now going on have a tendency to expose the thing in question to these different 
conditions, which will call out new modes of behavior. So potentiality implies 
not merely diversity, but a progressively increasing diversification of a specific 
thing in a particular direction. Reference to the evolution of organization 
out of an earlier world, in which such organization was not found, means that 
the earlier condition was characterized by a change having the direction of 
vital and intelligent organization. Physico-chemical terms do not explain 
away the distinguishing features of living and thinking beings, but state their 
occurrence. The attempt to give an account of any occurrence involves the 
genuine and irreducible existence of the thing dealt with. Evolution seems to 
be a fact to be reckoned with in considering the irreducible traits of the world. 
If everything which is is a changing thing, the evolution of life and mind 
indicates the nature of the changes of physico-chemical things and therefore 
something about these things. Certainly the existence of vital, intellectual, 
and social organization makes impossible a purely mechanistic metaphysics, 
but it does not give us ground to say that the world as a whole is vital. ‘‘ While 
metaphysics takes the world irrespective of any particular time, yet time itself 
or genuine change in a specific direction is itself one of the ultimate traits of 


the world irrespective of date.” 
Marion D, CRANE. 


Response and Cognition. Epwin B. Hort. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., 

XII, 14, pp. 365-373; XII, 15, pp. 393-409. 

In the evolution of life comes the critical point at which the reflex activities 
develop systematic relations of interdependence which enable them to function 
as one whole—an integrated result which the biologists have called behavior. 
Many workers in animal psychology, and some in human psychology, have 
been coming to the conclusion that it is behavior and not consciousness with 
which scientific observation deals. A closer definition of behavior is needed 
to show the remarkable novelty involved in it. What is behavior? To 
obtain the correct answer we must abandon the bead theory and, adopting the 
functional view, ask the scientific question, What is the organism doing? 
Empirical study shows, not only that the organism is doing something, but 
that this is a constant function of some aspect of the environment. ‘“ Behavior 
is any process of release which is a function of factors external to the mechanism 
released.” The peculiar novelty is the distinctively objective reference to the 
environment, not found in the inorganic world, and not in the organic prior 
to the integrated reflex response. 
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With a compact definition of behavior we may ask, How far are the pheno- 
mena generally attributed to consciousness intrinsically involved in behavior? 
Firstly, the object of consciousness and the object of behavior are surely iden- 
tical. Then, that function of this object which behavior is, is will—what one 
does is identical with one’s volitions. The knower of the cognitive relation is 
clearly the body for behaviorism; and, though the body may not take the 
place of the metaphysical ‘subject,’ it serves the only actually empirical wants 
served by this ‘subject,’ and it may be able to give a complete account of 
cognition without the services of the ‘metaphysical subject.’ Behaviorism, 
then, gives a content of knowledge, a willer, anda knowere What is its relation 
to three remaining psychological phenomena: attention, feeling, and person- 
ality? If attention be explained in terms of clearness, the tendency toward 
the seemingly necessary explanation of degrees of consciousness as degrees of 
organization of content atoms is toward behaviorism. Or, if attention be 
interpreted in terms of process, the specific response relation has abundant 
explanation. With its integration system it also takes care of attention at the 
unconscious stage and explains admirably the relation of habitual to conscious 
activity. Feeling, for behaviorism, is due to some modification of response 
determined by factors within the organism. From the definition of behavior 
and even a slight knowledge of living tissue, this phenomenon can easily be 
predicted. Behaviorism may well wait, to giye its explanation, until psycholo- 
gists have something at least resembling a scientific description of the pheno- 
menon. Now, what is the soul? These functions, which the organism’s 
behavior is of the object, are of various degrees of integration and in a well-knit 
character they become organized into higher forms of behavior, so that at 
every moment of life—unless there has been suppression—there is some in- 
terest (behavior) to which a man’s “whole being is consecrated."” The un- 
thwarted lifelong progress of behavior integration is the transition from be- 
havior to moral conduct. The sane man has no suppressions but his behavior 
is adapted to the environment; to be wise he must add scope. ‘‘Only the sane 
man is good and only the sane man is free.” For behaviorism the personality 
is the attitude and conduct of the body. Only when the daily integration of 
behavior is successfully accomplished is the soul a unit. 

Conclusion: Behaviorism can lay considerable claim to being the long- 
sought cognitive relation between ‘subject’ and object. The future of psy- 
chology—human as well as animal—lies in the hands of the behaviorists and 
of those who, wishing to resolve the subjective category of soul-substance into 
objective relations, have much of common ground with the behaviorists and 


may wish to join their ranks. 
ELLEN B. ARMSTRONG. 


The Logical-Analytic Method in Philosophy. Turopore De Lacuna. J. of 
Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XII, 17, pp. 449-462. 
In Our Knowledge of the External World and “The Relation of our Sense 
Data to Physics," Scientia, 1914, Mr. Bertrand Russell sets forth the “logical 
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analytic” method as one of revolutionary importance in philosophy. He makes 
pure logic the central study of philosophy, although he does not hold to this 
strictly. Aside from certain differences, the method is like that of Descartes, 
who tried to analyze complex data to final simple and independent premises. 
The writer questions Mr. Russell’s account of the method on the following 
points: (1) It is misleading to speak of “the very last stage of analysis.” Is 
there a last stage? Moreover, analysis must be continually checked by 
synthesis. (2) The problem that the method undertakes to solve may not 
have a unique solution. (3) The attempt to fit materials for philosophy into 
logical frameworks leads to barren scholasticism. The maxim of the parsi- 
mony of assumptions is important, but should be taken with the precaution 
that the assumed entities need not be the most real. Mr. Russell's assuming 
of sense-data is a good working hypothesis so far as it goes, but the sensibilia 
that he claims to be inferred from them seem to be mere Dinge an sich. Inthe 
construction of the external world, he overlooks the psychological factors. As 
to the illustration of the value of the method, the application to mathematics 
has doubtless been of great value. Not so with the construction of the physical 
world. Considering the sense of sight for simplicity, Mr. Russell constructs 
a three-dimensional space by correlating different “ private worlds’’ or “ per- 
spectives’’ by similarity. For example, a straight line in space can be con- 
structed by a graduated series of similar perspectives in which a penny appears 
as a circular disc. This construction is theoretically inadequate, as it fails 
to give a finely articulated space, and practically impossible, as it would 
involve an impossible amount of recording of perspectives. Nor is this the 
way in which the world of physical space has actually been constructed. There, 
measurement plays the chief part. The definition of the matter of a thing as 
the limit of its appearances as their distance from the thing diminishes, is also 
weak. Tosum up, Mr. Russell's task of the construction of the physical world 
is impossible, even granting the disputed existence of sense-data. Asa matter 
of fact, observation never has to do with sense-data, but with material events 


built up by association. 
YueEN R. CHAo. 


Types of Pragmatist Theory of Truth, ALLAN TOrnupp. J. of Ph., Psy., 

and Sci. Meth., XII, 18, pp. 491-500. 

Among the significant features of the pragmatic theory of truth is the procla- 
mation of ‘satisfaction’ as relevant to the determination of truth. This is 
bound up with a psychological theory of the meaning and function of ideas, 
which is accepted by psychologists far outside the camp of pragmatism proper. 
In narrowing down the pragmatic theory of truth, we must choose among 
several types of theory. The first is that which recognizes only certain specific 
satisfaction as relevant to the truth of a belief. Here belongs the theory that 
the truth of any pragmatically interpreted idea consists in the specific satis- 
faction experienced on acting upon the idea, because the content of the idea 
was just the expectation of that experience. If pragmatism is taken as a 
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theory of the criterion of truth, we find it interpreted as meaning simply that 
only the actual experience of that satisfaction which represents the whole object 
and intention of the idea, proves it to be true. The frequent attempts to cor- 
relate religious and scientific truths, by showing both to be true in so far as 
tested, belongs also in this class. We may also add here the theory that any 
satisfactory outcome of the act which is the practical expression of a belief 
makes it “trueinsofarforth.”” It eliminates specific satisfaction, but identifies 
‘validated’ with experienced truth. These theories add nothing new to the 
older empirical views of truth. A second main type of pragmatism is the 
any-satisfaction theory. Here we get the idea, for instance, that the expecta- 
tion of satisfactory experience in a fucure life is somehow warranted by the 
present satisfactory outcome of such belief. The outcome of the foregoing 
theories is that we find ourselves engaged in comparing particular expectations 
and experiences, and to their coherence, discrepancy, etc., and cannot make 
headway by introducing the idea of ‘satisfaction’ into the field. A third and 
more promising type of pragmatism, is not a theory as to why and what we can 
or must believe. It is not a theory of truth in the older sense. Its import is 
that the theoretically correct judgment does not satisfy on account of its cor- 
rectness, but on account of its pragmatic usefulness. It would be better under- 
stood than it commonly is, if put in the form: ‘the true (= theoretically 
correct) judgment is not found valuable on account of its truth’. .. This 
asserts that falsehood is often more valuable than truth. This may turn out 


to be the lasting part of the pragmatic theory of truth. 
D. T. Howarp. 


The Logic of Judgments of Practise. Joun Dewey. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., XII, 19, pp. 505-523. 

Practical judgments, such as: ‘ A should do thus and so’; ‘ it is better, wiser, 
etc., to act thus and so’, are marked from other judgments in the following 
respects: (1) Their subject-matter implies an incomplete situation. (2) It 
implies that the proposition is itself a factor in carrying forward the situation 
to its conclusion. (3) It implies that it makes a difference how the given is 
terminated, and that the proposition is to help to secure the better outcome. 
(4) A practical proposition is at once a judgment of the end to be realized and 
the means to be adopted. It may be noted here that the reciprocal nature of 
the practical judgment condemns both false idealism or utopianism, which does 
not consider means, and materialism or determinism, which regards situations 
as completely given. (5) Completeness in a practical judgment has reference 
not to data as such, but to their relevance to the end and its means. (6) Since 
the subject-matter is completed only by the issue, the truth or falsity of the 
proposition is constituted by the result of the verification. If this feature of 
the practical judgment is extended to apply to all propositions, then it will 
give a type of pragmatism. In this paper, the writer intends to apply the 
foregoing conclusions to the judgments of value. He holds that a judgment of 
value, which should be distinguished from the experience of a good, is only a 
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species of practical judgment. This means that a value-judgment is not 
complete in itself, but that value itself is something to-be-given by future 
action. Value is concerned with the traits of objects only in so far as they 
enter into a possible and foreseen course of action. Value is not subjective, but 
practical. It is objective and existential in so far as it is an active factor in a 
practical situation. Valuation should be distinguished from merely recalling 
a previous value. To judge value is to institute one where none is given. 
The assumption that valuation is always referred to some fixed standard as the 
end rests on an ambiguity of the term end. In the sense of de facto limit to 
judgment, it is no value at all. In the sense of the completing object of the 
judgment, its value will depend upon a judgment, based upon weighing the 
claims of different factors and not upon comparison with a model. The reason 
why ones does make value-judgments if things do not already possess values 
is that the situation demands it, and the situation is not one of mere incomplete- 
ness, but has a specific character. It is true that we always consider the 
results of previous valuations, but we must also consider the changes of situ- 
ation. In some degree, all valuation is a revaluation. The contention that 
the object of a practical judgment is some change in the given, depending 
upon, and constituting the subject-matter of the judgment, is not to be taken 
to mean an action of mind on matter. It is rather a logical point, that the 
realm of propositions presents in a realm of possibility the specific arrangement 
of things which overt action presents in actuality. This clears the road for 
considering on its own merits the general pragmatic hypothesis. 


Yuen R. CHAO. 


Logische und ontologische Wirklichkeit. N. HARTMANN. Kant-Studien, XX, 

I, pp. 1-29. 

Logic and epistemology ordinarily subordinate reality to possibility or 
necessity. Most theories of knowledge agree with Kant in defining the possible 
as whatever is in accord with the formal conditions of experience, the real 
as whatever is in accord with the material conditions of experience, and the 
necessary as whatever is in accord with both the formal and material conditions 
of experience. But these definitions are open to four objections: They make 
it possible (1) for that which is not in accord with the form of knowledge to be 
real; (2) for that which does so accord to be unreal; (3) for the real to be con- 
tingent or indeterministic; and (4) they exclude from the realm of necessity 
all non-sensible connections, such as the a priori connections of mathematics. 
For traditional Logic possibility, reality, and necessity form the so-called 
sphere of logical modality; and such a three-fold scale is inevitable for the 
evaluation of knowledge or judgments as such. But for a graduation of the 
modes of being this scale is inadequate, since it lacks certain modes altogether 
and does not exhibit the positive relations that obtain between the others. 
In estimating ontological modes, therefore, the following scale should be 
substituted: 
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Reality (possibility +necessity) 
Necessity Realization (prevailingly necessity) 
(undifferentiated Possibility Development (prevailingly possibility) 
reality and unreality) ———————— | Unreality (undifferentiated possibility 
Impossibility | ————————_ and impossibility) 


In this table it is to be noted that, though possibility and necessity are indif- 
ferent to one another, they fall within the same modal genus, while reality, 
which stands to them in the relation of dependence, belongs to quite another 
modal sphere. Ontologically reality is not a middle grade between possibility 
and necessity, as it appears to be logically. It is, however, the synthesis of 
possibility and necessity, which ontologically it presupposes, and to which 
nevertheless it is logically indifferent. Reality is more than either possibility 
or necessity, its indispensable elements, and therefore caps the scale of onto- 
logical values with necessity second—inverting their logical order—and im- 
possibility, as the most negative, last. Between necessity and impossibility 
stands possibility, and between reality and unreality stand the ethical and 
aesthetic modes of being: realization and development. Impossibility 
involves unreality, but not vice versa. Unreality is indifferent to impossi- 
bility and also to possibility and necessity, though not to their synthesis, 
reality, which it excludes. Impossibility, and also possibility and necessity 
when taken separately, are indifferent to reality, though the latter when taken 
together, involve reality and exclude unreality. It is especially to be noted 
that this table of ontological values is entirely independent of the table of 
logical values. The order of the certainty of knowledge is not the order of the 


modality of being. 
RAYMOND P. HAWES. 


Idealismus und Realismus in der Sphire des philosophischen Kritizismus. 

Bruno Baucw. Kant-Studien, XX, 1, pp. 97-117. 

Historically idealism and realism are intimately related, having a common 
origin in Kant; and even to-day their connection is closer than that between 
subjective and objective idealism. Messer is wrong in holding that objective 
idealism leads to subjective idealism and the latter to solipsism: Kant is not a 
reversion to Berkeley nor Berkeley to Stirner. It is its inquiry into the possi- 
bility of experience that distinguishes transcendental or objective idealism 
from the solipsism of Stirner, the subjectivism of Berkeley, and the phe- 
nomenalism of Schopenhauer, and enables it to refute the latter. So long as 
one fails to recognize an objective conformity to law, conditioning experience, 
the objectivity of the external thing is lost. whether one sees in space an empty 
conception or an absolute reality. Illusionism is the common goal of subject- 
tivism and dogmatic realism. Only the concept of knowledge as a logical, 
functional whole, and of space as a mathematical, law-abiding system of re- 
lations can guarantee the reality of the external object. Transcendental 
idealism does not take back into the subject the reality of the object, nor does 
it try to deduce from the essence of consciousness a hostile content or corporeal 
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world. It is wholly one with realism in recognizing the external object's 
claim to reality, even when this object is not presented in subjective conscious- 
ness. All objectivity transcends the subject, a truth which is emphasized in 
Kant’s conception of the thing-in-itself, intended by Kant for a transcendental, 
logical function, although apparently hypostatized at times into an independent 
metaphysical entity. It was on this point that idealism and realism first 
historically parted; the one contending that the subject and object were differ- 
ent, yet correlative, members of a single functional whole, the other hyposta- 
tizing the object as a ‘Ding-an-sich’ independent and outside of knowledge. 
According to objective idealism, as soon as this external object ceases to be a 
transcendental logical function and becomes a transcendent thing-in-itself, it 
loses its meaning and objectivity and remains a chimera or self-contradiction. 
This abandonment of things-in-themselves establishes idealism’s right to be 
called empirical and realistic, even while maintaining that the transcendental 
ground of empirical reality is neither real nor empirical, neither things nor 
facts, but the laws of knowledge, their conditions, whose objective validity is 
independent of empirical experignce. These conditions, however, do not form 
a second world beside or behind the empirical, for neither factor is anything 
without the other. Likewise, the eternal world of value, which must be pre- 
supposed as independent of the subject, is not a duplicate world, but an ideal, 
an eternal mission, realized in the one reality. Idealism and realism are not 
contradictory antitheses as Messer asserts. They agree that the external 
object is independent of “ subjective knowledge”; but realism adds, “and of all 
knowledge.’’ Idealism, however, is far from seeking from realism “‘ peace at 
any price.”” If realism persists in its demand for an absolute existence outside 
the sphere of rational necessity, it must remain uncritical and unreasonable; 
such an empty unreality precludes discussion. But if realism will acknowledge 
the necessary and rational conditioning of all reality, it will then become critical 
and rational and will be taken up into (aufgehoben) transcendental idealism in 
the Hegelian sense of this term. 
RAYMOND P, Hawes. 














NOTES. 


Professor E. C. Wilm, formerly of Wells College, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of philosophy in Boston University. 

Mr. R. M. Maclver, formerly Lecturer in philosophy at the University of 
Aberdeen, and the author of the article which appeared in the last number of 
the Review on “‘ Personality and the Suprapersonal,” has been called to a chair 
of Political Science in the University of Toronto. es 

Professor A. A. Bowman, of Princeton University, has volunteered for 
active service in the British army and has received a commission in a 
regiment of Highland Light Infantry. 

Professor Maurice de Wulf, of the University of Louvain, is this semester 
giving courses at Harvard University on Medieval Philosophy, and on Medi- 
zval Interpretations of Aristotle. 
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Christianity and War—A Historical Sketch; Stanley A. Cook, The Significance 
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Vulgate and Old Latin Versions; Ernst von Dobschiits, The Abandonment of 
the Canonical Idea. 

Tue JourNAL oF NERVOUS AND MENTAL DtsEaseE, 42, 8: H. Valentine 
Wildman, Jr., Psychoses of the Feeble-minded; William McDonald, Jr., 
Mental Disease and Language. 

42, 9: Charles B. Davenport, The Feebly Inhibited. I. Violent Temper and 
its Inheritance. 
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Contribution to the Investigation of the Subconscious; June E. Downey, 
Emotional Poetry and the Preference Judgment; C. G. Bradford, An Experi- 
ment in Association; H. F. Adams, A Note on the Effect of Rhythm on 
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An Investigation of the Law of Eye-movements. 
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Relation to Idealism. 
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$1.25 net. 

No. 9. Schopenhauer’s Criticism of Kant’s Theory of Ex- 
perience. By Rapostav A. Tsanorr, A.B., Ph.D. 
—pp. xiii, 77. Price 75 cents net. 

No. 10. The Principle of Individuality in the Philosophy of 
Thomas Hill Green. By Harvey Gates Town- 
SEND, A.B., Ph.D.—pp. vi, 91. 75 cents net. 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


SAGE SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY 





J. G. Schurman, A.M., D.Sc., LL.D., President. J. E. Creighton, A.B. 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Logicand Metaphysics. E. B. Titchener, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Psychology in the Graduate School. Frank Thilly 
A.B., Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Philosophy. W. A. Hammond, A.M., Ph.D. 
Professor,of Ancient and Medieval Philosophy. Ernest Albee, A.B., Ph.D., 
Professor of Philosophy. Harry P. Weld, A.B., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Psychology. W. K. Wright, A.B., Ph.D., Instructor of Philosophy. F. O. Ritter, 
A.B., Assistant in Philosophy. W. S. Foster, A.B., Ph.D., Instructor in Psychol- 
ogy. Edwin G. Boring, A.M., Instructor in Psychology. H. G. Bishop, M.S., 
Assistant in Psychology. 

COURSES OF LECTURES. 


I. LOGIC.—(1) Elements of Logic; (2) Logic and the Methods of the Sci- 
ences; (3) Seminary in the Modern Developments of Logical Theory. 

II. PSYCHOLOGY.—(r) Outlines of Psychology; (2) Advanced Psychology 
(including Experimental and Physiological Psychology) ; (3) Psychological Seminary 
and Laboratory. . 

III. ETHICS.—(1) Elements of Ethics; (2) Christian Ethics; (3) Funda- 
mental Problems of Ethics; (4) History of Ethics; (5) Practical or Applied Ethics; 
(6) Ethical Seminary 

IV. HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION.—(1) History of Re- 
ligion; (2) Philosophy of Religion. 

V. METAPHYSICS AND EPISTEMOLOGY.—(1) Systematic Theory 
of Knowledge; (2) Rationalism and Empiricism; (3) Intuitionism and Criticism; 
(4) Metaphysical Seminary. 

VI. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY.—(1) Greek Philosophy (including the 
Alexandrian and Roman); (2) The Writings and Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle; 
(3) Medieval Philosophy; (4) Modern Philosophy; (5) Contemporary Philosophy 
in Germany, France, and Great Britain; (6) Current Philosophical Literature. 


VII. RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS.—(1) Chem- 
istry and Chemical Philosophy; (2) Systematic Physics and Ultimate Physical 
Theories; (3) Physiology and Biology (including Morphology of the Brain); (4) The 
Higher Literature of Greece and Germany; (5) Political Science (including Social 
Institutions), Political Economy, Roman Law, and International Law; (6) The 
Private, Political, and Religious Life and Institutions of the Hindus, Greeks, and 
Romans; (7) The Science and Art of Education. 

The Courses in the School of Philosophy are intended partly for undergraduates 
in Cornell University who desire a general acquaintance with the elements of the 
philosophical sciences, but mainly for graduates of this and other institutions who 
are preparing themselves for public positions (clergymen, teachers, professors, etc.) 
and who can give a protracted period of time (not less, it is recommended, than 
two, three, or four years), to exclusive study and investigation of some of the subjects 
embraced in the School of Philosophy. For the Master’s degree at least one year of 
residence is always, and for the Doctor’s degree at least three years of residence are 
normally, required. The School awards annually to distinguished graduates of Cor- 
nell and other universities, three fellowships of $500 each, and six scholarships of 
$300 each. The scholarships are intended for college graduates who, during their 
undergraduate course or subsequently, have given evidence of special attainments in 
Philosophy, or in any of its branches.* The fellowships are intended for graduate 
students of one or more years’ standing, with high records, in the best American or 
foreign universities. The School is provided with a richly equipped Psychological 
Laboratory. Besides the University Library, which is well equipped with philo- 
sophical books, there is in the Library building, for the exclusive use of graduate 
students in Philosophy, a large and appropriate furnished seminary room with a 
carefully selected special library. The School receives regularly all the important 
philosophical journals published both at home and abroad. For further informa- 
tion address The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Cornell Studies in Philosophy 


Under the above title a series of monograph studies will be pub- 
lished from time to time as representative of the work done in the 
philosophical departments of Cornell University. These mono- 
graphs will be issued under the general editorial supervision of the 
professors of these departments, and will be composed of certain 
theses which have been accepted for the Doctor’s degree at 
Cornell University, and in some cases of more prolonged studies 
which have been carried on by graduates of the Sage School of 
Philosophy. 








The following numbers have already been issued ;— 


No. 1. Some Problems of Lotze’s Theory of Knowledge. By 
EpwINn Proctor Rosins.—pp. vii, 108. 75 cents. 

No. 2. Brahman: A Study of Indian Philosophy. By HERVEY 
Dewitt GRIswo_LpD, A.B., Ph.D.—pp. viii, 89. 75 
cents net. 


No. 3. The Philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche. By GRACE 
NEAL Dotson, A.B., Ph.D.—pp. 110. [Out of print.] 


No. 4. The Ethical Aspect of Lotze’s Metaphysics. By VIDA 
F. Moore, M.S., Ph.D.—pp. iv, 101. Price 75 
cents net. 

No. 5. Maine de Biran’s Philosophy of Will. By NATHAN 
E. TrRuMAN, A.B., Ph.D.—pp. v, 93. 75 cents net. 


No. 6. The Philosophy of F. H. Jacobi. By ALEXANDER W. 
CRAWFORD, A.M., Ph.D.—pp. iii, 90. 75 cents net. 

No. 7. The Fundamental Principle of Fichte’s Philosophy. 
By ELLEN Buiss TALsot, A.B., Ph.D.—pp. iv, 140. 
$1.00 net. 

No. 8. Thought and Reality in Hegel’s System. By Gusta- 
vus WaTTs CUNNINGHAM, A.M., Ph.D.—pp. vi, 151. 
$1.25 net. 

No. 9. Schopenhauer’s Criticism of Kant’s Theory of Ex- 
perience. By Rapostav A. TsAnorr, A.B., Ph.D. 
—pp. xiii, 77. Price 75 cents net. 

No. 10. The Principle of Individuality in the Philosophy of 
Thomas Hill Green. By HArRvEyY GATEs Town- 
SEND, A.B., Ph.D.—pp. vi, 91. 75 cents net. 
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I. LOGIC.—(1) Elements of Logic; (2) Logic and the Methods of the Sci- 
ences; (3) Seminary in the Modern Developments of Logical Theory. 

II. PSYCHOLOGY.—(r1) Outlines of Psychology; (2) Advanced Psychology 
(including Experimental and Physiological Psychology) ; (3) Psychological Seminary 
and Laboratory. 

III. ETHICS.—(1) Elements of Ethics; (2) Christian Ethics; (3) Funda- 
mental Problems of Ethics; (4) History of Ethics; (5) Practical or Applied Ethics; 
(6) Ethical Seminary 

IV. HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION.—(r) History of Re- 
ligion; (2) Philosophy of Religion. 

V. METAPHYSICS AND EPISTEMOLOGY.—(1) Systematic Theory 
of Knowledge; (2) Rationalism and Empiricism; (3) Intuitionism and Criticism; 
(4) Metaphysical Seminary. 

VI. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY.—(1) Greek Philosophy (including the 
Alexandrian and Roman); (2) The Writings and Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle; 
(3) Medieval Philosophy; (4) Modern Philosophy; (5) Contemporary Philosophy 
in Germany, France, and Great Britain; (6) Current Philosophical Literature. 

VII. RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS.—(1) Chem- 
istry and Chemical Philosophy; (2) Systematic Physics and Ultimate Physical 
Theories; (3) Physiology and Biology (including Morphology of the Brain); (4) The 
Higher Literature of Greece and Germany; (5) Political Science (including Social 
Institutions), Political Economy, Roman Law, and International Law; (6) The 
Private, Political, and Religious Life and Institutions of the Hindus, Greeks, and 
Romans; (7) The Science and Art of Education. 





The Courses in the School of Philosophy are intended partly for undergraduates 
in Cornell University who desire a general acquaintance with the elements of the 
philosophical sciences, but mainly for graduates of this and other institutions who 
are preparing themselves for public positions (clergymen, teachers, professors, etc.) 
and who can give a protracted period of time (not less, it is recommended, than 
two, three, or four years), to exclusive study and investigation of some of the subjects 
embraced in the School of Philosophy. For the Master's degree at least one year of 
residence is always, and for the Doctor’s degree at least three years of residence are 
normally, required. The School awards annually to distinguished graduates of Cor- 
nell and other universities, three fellowships of $500 each, and six scholarships of 
$300 each. The scholarships are intended for college graduates who, during their 
undergraduate course or subsequently, have given evidence of special attainments in 
Philosophy, or in any of its branches. The fellowships are intended for graduate 
students of one or more years’ standing, with high records, in the best American or 
foreign universities. The School is provided with a :ichly equipped } sychological 
Laboratory. Besides the University Library, which is well equipped with philo- 
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FPlanchester Aniversitp Publications 


GERMANY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Second Series. 
By A. 5S. PEAKE, B. BOSANQUET, and F. BONAVIA, 8vo. Pp. xvi+ 123. 
1.25 met. 

This Second Series of Lectures contains contributions by Professor A. S. Peake, 
on Theology; Dr. Bernard Bosanquet, on Philosophy, and F. Bonavia, on Music, 
and a Prefatory Note by T. F. Tout, M.A. The lectures on these subjects were 
delivered in the University during the course of last spring, and by the summer of 
this year, all three studies were in type. The sudden outbreak of the present ca- 
lamitous war frustrated the hopes of those who had steadily believed that the best 
method to promote international good-will was to dispel the cloud of suspicion by 
the spread of sound knowledge. If no longer a friendly eirenicon, the book remains 
as an historical document, which retains whatever validity it ever possessed, notwith- 
standing the frustration of the hopes with which it was originally put forth. It may 
still have its value as suggesting what a group of British scholars, trained in various 
schools of learning and different branches of knowledge, thought, and in essentials 
still think, was a just tribute to pay to the activities of the German nation. 


EYE-WITNESS’S NARRATIVE OF THE WAR 


From the Marne to Neuve Chapelle. Crown 8vo. $0.75 nef. 

This volume contains all the descriptive accounts by ‘‘ An Eye-Witness Present with 
General Headquarters,’’ issued by the British Press Bureau up to the end of March, 
1915. Thenarrative as a whole is not only an illuminating commentary on the 
operations and achievements of the British Expeditionary Force, but may be said to 
constitute a very valuable contribution to the history of the war, and as such is 
worthy of a permanent place on the library shelves. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH GERMANY ? 

By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON, Author of ‘The Evolution of Modern 
Germany,’’ ‘‘ Municipal Life and Government in Germany,’’ etc. Second im- 
pression. Crown 8vo. Pp. xii+227. $1.00 met. 

The author, who has for a quarter of a century made a special study of German 
affairs, upon which he has written more than a dozen volumes, traces the tendencies 
of German national thought and policy which have for some years been making ir- 
revocably for war. He writes of Treitschke’s influence as an old pupil of that his- 
torian. Regarding Prussian militarism as the enemy of Germany and Europe, he 
shows its ultimate dependence upon Germany’s semi-absolutistic system of govern- 
ment, and in a concluding chapter considers the political forms necessary to the 
peace of that country and of the world and how they should be brought about. 

‘** His book is a fair summary of the intellectual explanations of the war, moder- 
ate and dignified,’’,—New York Sun, 

‘* Perhaps the best-informed man now writing . . . on German economics 
and administration. There is a vast amount of new information, well documented.’’ 
—Dial. 

Collected Edition 
THE WORKS AND LIFE OF WALTER BAGEHOT 
Edited by MRS. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. 10 Vols. 8vo. $25.00 nef. 
*.* The ‘* Works’’ will be supplied separately in 9 vols. $22.50 met. 
THE ARYA SAMAJ 

An Account of its Origin, Doctrines and Activities, with a Biograph- 

ical Sketch of the Founder. 

By LAJPAT RAI. With a preface by Professor SIDNEY WEBB, LL.B., of the 
London School of Economics and Political Science (University of London. ) 
With ro illustrations, Crown 8vo. Pp. xxvi+-305. $1.75 met. 

This is believed to be the first book in English dealing with what may prove to 
be the most important religious movement in the whole of India, already numbering 
some 250,000 adherents, largely of the professional classes, 


Longmans, Green, & Co., Publishers 
































PRAGMATISM AND THE PROBLEM OF THE IDEA 
By the Rev. JOHN T. DRISCOLL, S.T.L., Author of “Christian Philosophy,” 
etc. Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. 
The present volume is a criticism with a view to a reconstruction of 
hilosophy. ‘The author takes Pragmatism as the subject matter of the study. 
The data are drawn from the writings of its leading exponents. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF PRODUCTION 
A Study of the First Principles of Production and the Relation of 
Science to Industry 


By J. TAYLOR PEDDIE, F.S.S., Together with Contributions by S. Roy 
IttrnGwortsH, A.R.C.Sc., Sm Norman Lockyer, K.C.B. (with notes by 
Pror. R. A. Grecory), Witt1aAm Lorimer, LL.D., and Pror. Percy 
FRANKLAND, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. Pp. vi+231. $1.75 net. 
ContTents:—First Principles of Production.—The State and Opportunity 


in Industry.—Tariffs, Free Trade and Industry.—The Influence of Science on 
Political Economy.—Finance and Industry.—Science and Industry.—The 
Co-operation of Science and Industry.—The Influence of Brain Power on 
History and Industry.— British Imperialism. German Kultur Defined.— 
Steel “Eaduntry : Opportunities for Britain—The Chemical Industries of 
Germany. 


HIS ENGLISH WIFE 
By RUDOLPH STRATZ. Translated by A. C. CURTIS. Second Impres- 
sion. Crown 8vo. Pp. vi+335. $1.35 met. 

“This work of the great German novelist tells of the marriage of a young 
German with an English girl, and of the absorption of the girl into the life 
and national ideals of her husband. Written with much ability, and presents 
with a great deal of subtlety the contrasting national characteristics as re- 
vealing themselves in social life. . . . It will be found a really illuminating 
study in national points of view.’’—T7imes, London. 


HUGH: MEMOIRS OF A BROTHER 
By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. With 18 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. Pp. xvi+265. $1.75 net. 
“The charm of the personality of the youngest brother (Monsignor 
Benson) is admirably reflected in the charm of the literary style of the eldest.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
“The memoirs throw a most pleasing light on subject and author and 
the admirable family from which they sprang.'’’—A merica. 


WHAT SHOULD I BELIEVE? 
An Inquiry into the Nature, Grounds and Value of the Faiths of 
Science, Society, Morals and Religion 


By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Metaphysics, Yale University. Crown 8vo. Pp. xvi+ 
275. $1.50 net. 

The same attempt to maintain a clear, understandable, and forceful style, 
and to make prominent the practical issues of the problem, characterizes this. 
the third volume of the series, which has—as its reception seems to show— 
met with a good measure of success in the two preceding volumes. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


WHAT CAN I KNOW? Crown 8vo. $1.50 met. 
WHAT OUGHT I TO DO? Crown 8vo. $1.50 met. 
WHAT MAY I HOPE? Crown 8vo. $1.50 met. (Jn preparation.) 





Longmans, Green, & Co., Publishers 
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GREEN—The Works of THomas Hitt Green, late Whyte’s Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. Edited by 

R. L. NETTLESHIP. . 
Vols. Iand II. Philosophical Works. 8vo, Each, $5.25 
Vol. III. Miscellaneous and Memoir. 8vo.. "$7.00 
*.*In sets, 3 vols. $7.50 net 
HARRIS—tThe Significance of Existence. By I Harris, M.D. 
Crown 8vo. $2.00 net. 


HUME—tThe Philosophical Works of, David Hume. Edited by 
T. H. Green, M.A., and the Rev. T. H. Grose, M‘A. 4 
vols. 8vo. $10.00. Or separately: 
Essays: Moral, Political and Literary. 2 vols. $5.00 
A Treatise of Human Nature, etc. 2 vols, $5-00 


JAMES—Works by Witutam James, M.D., Ph. et Litt. D., , late Pro- 

fessor of Psychology in Harvard University. saul 
The Will to Believe, and other Essays in Popular Philosophy. $2.00, 
The Varieties of Religious Experience. Being the Gifford Lectures, de- 
livered at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. 8vo. $3.20 net; by mail, $3.40. 
Pragmatism. A New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking. 8vo. 

$1.25 net; by mail, $1.38. 
The Meaning of Truth: A Sequel to ‘ Pragmatism.’ 8vo. 

$1.25 net; by mail, $1.38. 
A Pluralistic Universe: Lectures on the Hibbert Foundation on the Presen 


Situation of Philosophy. 8vo, $1.50 net ; by mail, $1.64 
Some Problems of Philosophy. A Beginning of an Introduction to Philos- 
ophy. 8vo. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.38. 
Memories and Studies. 8vo. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.89. 
Essays in Radical Empiricism. 8vo. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.38 


JOHNSON—God in Evolution. A Pragmatic Study of Theology’ 
By Francis Howe Joxunson, Author of ‘‘ What is} Reality ?’; 
Crown 8vo. $1.60 net; by mail, $1.75 

JOURDAIN. On the Theory of the Infinite in Modern Thought. 
By E. F. Jourparmy, Doctor of the University of Paris, Vice- 
Principal, St. Hugh’s Hall, Oxford. Crown 8vo. $0.75 net. 

JOYCE. Principles of Logic. By Grorcre Haywarp Joyce, S.]J., 
M.A., Professor of Logic, St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst. 8vo. 

$2.50 

KELLY. Works by Epmonp Ke ty, M.A., F.G.S., late Lecturer 
on Municipal Government at Columbia University. Author of 
** Evolution and Effort.’’ 


Government or Human Evolution. In two parts. Crown 8vo. 
I. Justice. $1.50 
II. Individualism and Collectivism. $2.50 


Twentieth Century Socialism; What it is not; what it is; 
how it may come. Crown 8vo. §1.75 net; by mail, $1.88. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 
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“A Book of Commanding Importance” } 

Professor John Dewey,of Columbia University of New York, | 
writes as follows concerning Mr. Bertrand Russell’s recent book 
Our Knowledge of the External World as a Field for Scientific 
Method in Philosophy: 

“There are many ways of stating the problem of the exist- 
ence of an external world. I shall make that of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell the basis of my examinations, as it is set forth in his 
recent book Our Knowledge of the External World as a Field for 
Scientific Method in Philosophy. I do this both because his 
statement is one recently made in a book of commanding import- 
ance, and because it seems to me to be a more careful statement 
than most of those in vogue.” 

Professor Bernard Bosanquet speaks of the same book, Our 
Knowledge of the Externul World as a Field for Scientific Method 
in Philosophy, as follows: 

“This book consists of lectures delivered as Lowell Lectures 
in Boston, in Marchand April, 1914. It is so attractive in itself, 
and its author is so well-known, that i think by this time it may 
be taken as read, and I may offer some discussion without a 
preliminary abstract.” 

It is admitted by scholars, both in England and America, 
that Bertrand Russell’s book, Our Knowledge of the External 
World as a Field for Scientific Method in Philosophy, is the book 
of the year. 

Note. This book appeared simultaneously in Great Britain and 
America, brought out by The Open Court Publishing Company $5 
of Chicago and London. Unfortunately, by some mistake, the #7 
book was published under two titles. In England it is given its” 
full title, while the American edition has the shorter title, Sciem- 

tific Method in Philosophy. The two editions are identical, and 

it isa little unfortunate that this mistake was made. Thesecond § 
American edition will be brought out under the same title as 

the English edition. 


All Book Stores or 
Sent on Receipt of Price, $2.00 


Open Court Publishing Company 


CHICAGO 
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